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The Melville Clark Apollo 


Player Piano 


It cannot be equaled for the 
following unanswerable reasons: 


1. IT HAS THE 88 NOTE RANGE, OR THE ENTIRE PIANO 
KEYBOARD, EACH ONE OF THE ’°88 PNEUMATIC FINGERS 
STRIKING A PIANO KEY. NO COUPLERS ARE USED. The 
Apollo is the only player piano in the world that has this range. All 
others have only 65 notes or 5 octaves. Would you be satisfied with 
a 5 octave piano when the standard range is 7 1-3 octaves? Cer- 
tainly not. You will therefore naturally prefer the standard player 
with 88 notes. 

2. ANOTHER IMPORTANT FEATURE IN APOLLO PLAYER 
PIANO CONSTRUCTION IS THE EFFECTIVE TRANSPOS!ING 
MOUTHPIECE, WHICH REPRESENTS FULLY 95 PER CENT OF 
PLAYER VALUE. By its use the key can be changed to accompany 
any voice or musical instrument. This one feature gives the Apollo 
player a great additional value in the musical home. The transposing 
mouthpiece also prevents the shrinking and swelling of the music 
rolls, which is oftentimes a source of great annoyance, and interferes 
with the proper execution of the score. No other player in the world 
has this transposing mouthpiece. 


These important devices give the Apollo an unrivalled advantage and make it 


The Player for the Musical Home 


None other can touch it in superior features. It is peerless. It plays 
the compositions of the great composers exactly as they were written 
without transposition or rearrangement. 


Send for illustrated booklet to the manufacturers 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


STEINWAY HALL 
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The Apollo plays 58, 65 and 88 note 








Benj. Curtaz & Son, Agts., 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 
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TO AGE 


BY EDWIN WILDMAN. 


Tell me, O Ancient Sage— 

Tell me, doth hoary Age, 
Contemplate nought of morrow, 
And scorn the thought of sorrow? 


Tell me, if Hope unfilled 
Is vain Ambition stilled ?— 
If Faith ix twain is rent, 
Will Age be still content? 


Tell me, or let me die, 

If Love be crushed and fly, 
If Hope be lost—and Faith— 
Will Age dispell the wraith? 


Tell me the secret, Age, 
Of thy long pilgrimage ; 

If by experience, sad, 

The heart may yet be glad? 


If thou, decrepit seer, 

Sorrow hast ceased to fear, 
And from thy vale of years 
Can laugh at Love’s young tears. 


I’d trade my love, my youth, 
My buoyant faith in Truth— 
My youthful heritage— 

For happiness—and Age. 
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Children’s playground, Golden Gate 
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CALIFORNIA’S “NATIVE SONS” 


THE ORDER OF NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST, THE MOST UNIQUE FRATERNAL BODY 


IN THE WORLD, WHICH 


GREW OF THE 


DEVOTION OF CALIFORNIANS FOR 
THEIR STATE 


BY 


GRAND 


BY HE ORDER of Native 

Sons of the Golden 

West has prospered 

for thirty-two years, 

and is to-day one of 

the largest and most 

influential fraternal 

organizations in the 

State of California. 

Easterners marvel at the strength of this 

unique society, whose membership is made 

up exclusively of young men born within 

a single State. The growth and influence 

of the Order are due in no small measure 

to the important part it has played in the 

upbuilding of California. The member- 

ship is fast reaching the twenty thousand 

mark, and throughout the State there is 

scarcely a town or city that does not con- 

tain at least one parlor of Native Sons, 

the word “parlor” being used in lieu of 
lodge. 

In the city of San Francisco, for in- 

stance, there are twenty-nine parlors of 


JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIVE SONS. 


Native Sons, the membership of these 
various parlors ranging from four hun- 
dred and eighty to less than fifty. The 
cities of Oakland and Los Angeles each 
contain five thriving parlors. The com- 
bined assets of the one hundred and sev- 
enty parlors of the Order aggregate over 
half a million dollars. Stockton Parlor, 
with a membership of four hundred and 
twenty members, has in its treasury the 
sum of $26,905. Last year the Order paid 
vut $50,000 in. sick benefits. ; 

It is a singular fact that the founder of 
the Order, General A. M. Winn, was him- 
self not a native of California, but of the 
State of Virginia, coming West during the 
gold excitement. He was the first chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the city 
of Sacramento. Governor Burnett ap- 
pointed him Brigadier-General of the 
National Guard of California, and he was 
re-appointed by Governor Bigler. 

As Grand Marshal of a Fourth of July 
parade in San Francisco in 1875, General 

















MONTEREY CUSTOMS HOUSE BEFORE RESTORATION. 


Winn conceived the idea that an exhibi- 
tion of young Californians would be a 
feature, and with this object in view, 
called together a number of native sons. 
Arrayed in tattered miners’ costumes, 
typical of early days, these young men 
paraded. In the division, mounted on a 
platform, was a stuffed bear, while one 
enthusiastic youth carried a crude Bear 
Flag. Eleven days later a meeting was 
held, at which time a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted, and the name “Native 
Sons of the Golden West” decided upon. 


In speaking of his object in organizing 
the Order, General Winn said: “For 
twenty years my mind had been running 
on some lasting style of monument to 
mark and perpetuate the discovery of gold. 
I could not think of anything that would 
not perish in course of time. At last it 
came to my mind that an Order composed 
of native sons would effect the object and 
be sustained by pride of parentage and 
place of nativity, while it would be an im- 
perishable memento—an institution that 
would last through all time.” 
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MONTEREY CUSTOMS HOUSE AFTER RESTORATION. 
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SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA MISSION. 


The young Californians who met in 
San Francisco to effect a permanent or- 
ganization were evidently imbued with 
similar ideas concerning the purposes of 
the new society, for the chief objects of the 
Order, as set forth in its constitution, were 
“To perpetuate in the minds of all native 
Californians the memories of the days of 
49; to encourage a lively interest in all 
matters and measures relating to the pro- 
motion of the national interests and to the 
upbuilding of the State of California.” A 
review of what the Order of Native Sons 
has accomplished in an effort to preserve 
the historic landmarks of California, suit- 
ably mark historic places, and commemo- 
rate historic events, demonstrates. that the 
fondest hopes of Genera] Winn and the 


other early founders of the Order have 
been fully realized. 

The Order took the initiative in 1886, in 
a movement to erect a monument com- 
memorating the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia by James W. Marshall. As a result, 
an appropriation of $5,000 was made by 
the Legislature of the State, and a monu- 
ment erected which to-day stands on an 
elevation back of Colma, in El Dorado 
County, near the spot where Marshall 
picked up the few yellow particles in the 
tail-race of the saw-mill erected by General 
John A. Sutter. Additional appropria- 
tions have from time to time been made to 
improve the grounds surrounding the 
monument, and for needed repairs. 

In the early days of California there 








INTERIOR OF SUTTER’S FORT. 
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of Sacra- 


stood near the present city 
mento an adobe enclosure wit walls 
twenty feet in height. It was known as 
Sutter’s Fort, founded in 1839, by Gen- 
eral John A. Sutter, and completed by 
him in 1844. The fort covered a space of 
about three hundred by one hundred 
and fifty feet, and within this area 
were shops, storerooms and other build- 
ings which lined the walls on every 
side. Famous for his hospitality, the 
doors of General Sutter’s fort were at all 
times open to the early pioneers who fre- 
quently took refuge within its walls when 
menaced by Indians, and others who were 
jealous of the increasing emigration into 
California. Among the many relief 
parties fitted out at the fort and sent to 
the assistance of distressed emigrants was 
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act counterpart of the old establishment 
of the early days of California. Within 
recent years, additional land has been pur- 
chased and the surrounding grounds beau- 
tified. A bronze tablet attached to the 
main building contains these words: “Re- 
stored through the efforts of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West with the assist- 
ance of the people of California.” 

The quaint Monterey customs house, 
over which building the American flag 
was first permanently raised in California, 
was a landmark that Native Sons deter- 
mined should not disappear if within the 
power of the Order to prevent it. Years 
of neglect had told upon the old structure, 
the foundations for which are said to have 
been laid in 1816, thirty years prior to 
the American occupation. The property 








SUTTER’S FORT AFTER RESTORATION. 


one for the relief of the ill-fated Donner 
party. 

Following the gold discovery and the 
admission of California to Statehood, the 
usefulness.of the old fort disappeared, and 
for years it was neglected, the adobe walls 
rapidly disintegrating. In 1888, the Or- 
der of Native Sons, with characteristic en- 
ergy, began to devise ways and means to 
restore the interesting landmark. The sur- 
rounding walls had disappeared, and but a 
single structure remained. The sum of 
$20,870 was raised by the Order, the State 
appropriated $20,000, the land upon 
which the fort stood was purchased, and 
the work of restoration commenced. When 
finally completed, Sutter’s Fort was an ex- 


belongs to the United States Government, 
but the Order of Native Sons obtained a 
lease of the buildings and grounds, which 
lease was transferred to a State Commis- 
sion appointed under a legislative act 
passed in 1901, which act also carried. an 
appropriation for the restoration of the 
building. It is now in an excellent condi- 
tion of repair. Over this old Customs 
House have -floated the flags of Spain, 
Mexico and the United States. 

Native Sons were instrumental in 1903 
in securing a legislative appropriation for 
necessary repairs on Colton Hall, another 
interesting Monterey landmark. It was 
within this building in September, 1849, 
that the convention convened which 
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HONOR OF JAS. 
DISCOVERED 


MONUMENT ERECTED IN 
W. MARSHALL, WHO FIRST 
GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


drafted the Constitution under which 
California was admitted into the Union. 
Rev. Walter Colton, alcalde for the district 
of Monterey, erected his “school house,” 
as he called the building, with funds de- 
rived from the tax on liquor houses, fines 
on gamblers and the labor of prisoners. 
The most unique landmarks in the en- 
tire West are the old California missions. 
The Order of Native Sons has furnished 
a large part of the money used in the re- 
storation of San Antonio mission in Mon- 
terey County, which mission is one of the 
most interesting and picturesque of the 
remaining Franciscan missions. The 
adobe walls of this mission have been re- 
built and a roof now covers the entire 
chapel, while the beautiful arches have 
been repaired and protected. The Grand 
Treasurer now has in his possession the 
sum of $2,000, in what is known as the 
Donner Monument Fund, which fund is 
being gradually augmented until a suffi- 
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cient amount is available for the erection 
of a monument recalling the heroism of 
the Donner Party, a band of emigrants 
compelled, owing to early heavy snows, to 
winter at Donner Lake, many of the 
brave company perishing before relief 
reached them. 

The Order has participated in numerous 
celebrations throughout the State, com- 
memorative of historic events, such as the 
fiftieth anniversary of the raising of the 
Bear Flag at Sonoma, and the American 
flag at Monterey; the placing of a bronze 
tablet at the headquarters of the famous 
San Francisco Vigilance Committee of 
1856, and on November 17th of this year 
Native Sons had charge of the ceremonies 
attending the unveiling of the monument 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
erected in honor of Junipero Serra, 
founder of the missions of California and 
President of the Franciscan Order. This 
monument was a gift to the city of San 
Francisco by one of California’s most 
prominent Native Sons—Hon. James D. 
Phelan. 


As an evidence of the patriotism of the 
young men of the Order, it has been stated 
that in proportion to membership, Native 
Sons were better represented in the Span- 
ish-American war than any other fraternal 


organization in America. In the First 
California Regiment, which sailed from 
San Francisco for the Philippines, it is 
claimed that seventy-five per cent of the 
members were native born Californians. 
The Order raised the sum of $20,000 at 
the close of the war for the purchase of 








REMAINS OF SUTTER’S FORT BEFORE RE- 
STORATION. 
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GENERAL A. M. WINN, FOUNDER OF THE 
ORDER OF NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST. 


medals and certificates of honor, which 
were presented to every Californian, re- 
gardless of place of nativity, who enlisted 
and saw service in-the Spanish-American 
war. 

Over eight thousand medals and certifi- 
cates were distributed. 

For many years there has been more or 
less agitation for the division of the State 
of California, but the Order has continu- 


ally gone on record as unalterably opposed 
to the creation of two States. Admission 
Day was made a legal holiday largely 
through the efforts of the Order, and now 
California’s natal day is fittingly cele- 
brated each year in various cities by a 
grand parade of Native Son parlors, as- 
sisted by the Native Daughters, these cele- 
brations always being highly successful. 
Many of the parlors are neatly uniformed, 
and various unique features are _ intro- 
duced which make the parades most im- 
posing. Literary exercises are also held. 

The Grand Parlor annually convenes in 
different localities. These gatherings are 
most representative, and bring young men 
from every section of the State into closer 
contact, resulting in an exchange of ideas 
whieh has a broadening effect. The next 
Grand Parlor will convene in the Yosem- 
ite Valley. This will be the first occasion 
when a fraternal organization has met in 
this wonder spot of the world. 

In every movement having for its ob- 
ject the upbuilding of the State, the 
society takes a leading part. The ritual 
of the Order teaches patriotism and good 
citizenship. A helping hand is always 
extended to members in need or in dis- 
tress. Few organizations can boast of 
greater accomplishments in a correspond- 
ing period of time, and with such a rec- 
ord, the Order of Native Sons of the 
Golden West is bound to grow in influence 
and power, continuing as one of the 
greatest factors in the development of the 
State of California. 
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THE LAST 


FEDERATION OF MINERS 
OPERATORS’ 
PARTIALLY DESCRIBED BY 


MINE 


STAND AT GOLDFIELD 


THE RECENT TROUBLE BETWEEN THE WESTERN 


AND 


ASSOCIATION IS 
ONE OF THE 


GOLDFIELD 
IM- 


BEST KNOWN NEWSPAPER CORRES- 
PONDENTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


BY 





During the past six 
months there has been 
stolen from the Florence 
Lease, on the Florence 
mine, not less than two 
thousand dollars a day. 

It is hard to prove that 
the union sanctioned it, 
yet it is a fact that the 
mine operators’ associa- 
tion have lost many thou- 
sands of dollars through 
the practice of high grad- 
ing (i. e., stealing ore of 
high grade), and that nei- 
ther the sheriff of Esmer- 
alda County nor any of 
his deputies have made 
one single arrest for high 
grading. 

The riches of the earth 
belong rightfully to those 
who go into the bowels of 
the earth and dig for it, 
and not to those who, 
through the accident of 
chance happen to _ hold 
title to the ground. 

General Funston said 
that, in his opinion, Gov- 
ernor Sparks had proved 
himself to be a_ brave 
man in calling for the 
troops. 

Antone Silva dared to 
sell meals to the members 
of a carpenters’ union 
that was opposed to the 
Western Federation. W. 
R. Preston, the Walking 
Delegate of the Miners’ 
Union, backed by a large 
number of its members, 
shot him down in cold 
blood. 








WINFIELD HOGABOOM 


(Mr. Hogaboom represented the Associated Press at Goldfield during the recent strike.—Editors 


Overland.) 


The basis of all the trouble 
between the mine owners of 
Goldfield, Nev., and the union 
miners belonging to the West- 
ern Federation of Miners may 
be stated in two words, “high 
grading.” Now, high grading 
is a term of the craft and tech- 
nical. When a miner secretes 
valuable ore of high grade in 
his clothes, with a view, of 
course, of selling the stolen 
booty, he is said to be a high- 
grader, and the term may or 
may not carry great oppro- 
brium, according to public sen- 
timent in the mining district 
in which the act is perpetrated, 
and the disposition of the men 
to whom the offense is known. 

In Goldfield, the recent dis- 
pute between the mine opera- 
tors and the miners, which put 
the whole country on the qui- 
vive, brought, in many sec- 
tions, apprehension of perhaps 
another Coeur d’Alene or Crip- 
ple Creek horror, and led to 
the calling of the United States 
troops on the part of the Gov-- 
ernor of Nevada, was caused, 
fundamentally, by the fact 
that the almost fabulously rich 
ore in some of the mines at- 
tracted the more unscrupulous 
members of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. The trou- 
ble was not based on questions 
of wages or hours. If all mem- 
bers of the Goldfield Miners’ 








On the day the Federal 
troops arrived in Gold- 
field, the executive com- 
mittee of the Mine Opera- 
tors’ .Association issued 
an open “defi” to the 
Goldfield Miners’ Union 
and the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. Announce- 
ment of the reduction of 
the wage scale was made. 
The action put the mine 
operators in a bad light. 

A strike was called be- 
cause the operators had 
built “change  rooms,”’ 
where the miners were 
obliged to go and make a 
complete change of 
clothes .before entering 
the mines and again be- 
fore leaving the property, 
after coming up out of 
the mines, when coming 
off the shift.. The miners 
claimed their modesty 
was shocked by having to 
expose their persons to 
each other while chang- 
ing their clothes. 

It was only once or 
twice that the question of 
wages| was involved. 

The mine owners in- 
sisted on the acceptance 
of scrip by the miners be- 
cause they had reached 
the conclusion that the 
best thing they could do 
was to take advantage of 
the hard times, and be- 
cause the smelter trust 
refused to take their ore 
in any great quantities. 
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Union No. 220 had been willing to work 
for the highest wages paid anywhere, there 
would have been no differences worth 
mentioning. But some of the ore in the 
Goldfield mines brought as much as 
twenty dollars a pound; also there were 
members of the Goldfield Miners’ Union 
who were not willing to let the mine own- 
ers have all of the rich ore which they 
(the more unscrupulous men of the union) 
dug out of the ground. 
And so the trouble came. 


High Graders Protected by County 
Officials. 


When the last great struggle began, the 
“camp”—Goldfield—had been producing 
for about three years. For two years or 
more the Western Federation had been in 
evidence. Constant strife and bickering 
followed. The operators, worn out with 
the constant turmoil and incessant vigi- 
lance, determined to crush the radical ele- 
ment in the Miners’ Union once and for 
all, or else close down. The mines were 


fabulously rich, but rich as they were, they 


would be unprofitable unless the death- 
hold of the Western Federation were 
loosened. This was partly owing to the 
constant shut-downs, with conseqtent 
losses, the prodigious expense of the never- 
ending strikes, and, more than all, to the 
aforementioned practice of high-grading, 
which the mine operators were unable to 
prevent, and which they claimed was sanc- 
tioned by the union, and aided and abetted 
by the peace officers—the sheriff of Es- 
meralda County and his deputies. 

That the union sanctioned high grad- 
ing. and that the officers of the law winked 
at it, and shielded those who indulged in 
the profitable habit, would be hard to 
prove. Yet it is a fact that the operators 
have lost many thousands of dollars 
through this kind of theft, and that 
neither the sheriff of the county nor any 
of his deputies have ever made one single 
arrest for high grading. Moreover, by 
some, high grading is not regarded as 
criminal. Among the radicals of the 
union is an element who maintain that the 
riches of the earth belong rightfully to 
those who go into its bowels and dig for it, 
and not to those who, through the chance, 
hold a title to the ground. Furthermore, 
in the Goldfield Miners’ Unicn are many 
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Socialists who openly preach the doctrine 
which holds that the products of the soil 
belong to no man in particular, nor to any 
set of men, but to the whole community— 
the people. Wherefore, it is no crime to 
their view for a miner to steal all the 
high grade ore he can secrete in his 
clothes. 

So high grading was at the basis of 
every strike. Last fall there was a strike 
in which no attempt.was made to conceal 
this fact. The strike was called because 
the operators had built change-rooms, 
where the miners were obliged to go and 
make a complete change of clothes before 
entering the mines, and again before leav- 
ing the property, after coming up out of 
the mines when coming off shift. This 
strike was finally settled by the adoption 
by the operators of a type of change-rooim 
satisfactory to the miners as well as the 
operators. But as a result of the strike, 
the operators lost thousands of dollars. 
One excuse for the strike was that the 
miners claimed that their modesty was 
shocked by having to expose their persons 
to each other while changing their clothes. 

[t must be remembered that the Gold- 
field Miners’ Union did not always act up- 
on its own initiative, but. was directed in 
the majority of its acts from Denver, 
where the general headquarters of the 
Western Federation are. And this work 
was directed from the inner councils. 

There is a very effective system in vogue 
in the Western Federation through the 
operation of which the man who advocates 
mild measures and conciliatory policies is 
not admitted to the inner councils of the 
unions. He must obey the dictates of the 
men in power, who believe in disorder, 
violence, and “might makes right” poli- 
cies, or get out of the union. And when 
he is out of the union he must hustle out 
of town as quickly as he can. 

High grading began early. No sooner 
was it known that Goldfield promised to 
produce high grade ore in vast abundance 
than the “undesirables” of the Western 
Federation swarmed into the camp. Then 
began the troubles of the mine operators. 
It is difficult, without access to the records 
of the Goldfield Miners’ Union, to write 
statistically the inside of the Goldfield 
strikes during the past two years. It is 
more than probable that very meagre rec- 
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ord has been kept even by the union, and 
that the great majority of the members of 
the union have already forgotten what 
many of the numerous strikes were about. 
Yet only once or twice was the question 
of wages involved ; the miners of the Gold- 
field district received higher wages than 
those of any other district in the United 
States. 


When Peace Became Irksome. 


Following the strike over the change- 
rooms there was a truce between the op- 
erators and the miners for a féw weeks, 
and then, apparently, the prolonged peace 
and quiet became oppressive to the radi- 
cals of the union, and the word came from 
Denver, probably in response to queries 
as to what was best to do under the cir- 
cimstances, that the way to bring the mine 
operators into subjection, and to hold 
them there, was to get control of the power 
company. 


To Shut Off Light and Power in Nevada. 


I-am permitted to quote from a report 
made to the Goldfield Mine Operators’ 
Association by the manager of the Nevada 


California Power Company regarding this 


circumstance. He says: 

“The Nevada-California Power Com- 
pany generates electric power on Bishop 
Creek, Inyo County, California, and trans- 
mits it by numerous lines and branches 
one hundred and thirty miles distant to 
the mining districts of Tonopah, Miller’s, 
Blair, Silver Peak, Goldfield and Bull- 
frog. This enterprise has been wholly de- 
veloped in less than three years, involving 
a cash expenditure of three million dollars 
and the plant is not yet entirely completed. 
Every mine of tmportance, as well as the 
lighting plants and nearlu every water sys- 
tem in the districts named, are absolutely 
dependent upon this company for power. 
The position of the Federation officials, 
therefore, seemed to have been shrewdly 
taken. 

Early in September, one of the Federa- 
tion’s executive officers was despatched to 
the scene of the company’s construction 
work in California. He secretly organized 
unions among the construction forces, pre- 
cipitated a general strike before any de- 
mands uvon the company had been made, 
and then presented the ultimatum of the 
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Federation. Some difference with the 
management of the power company natu- 
rally resulted. The Federation official 
then served formal notice on the com- 
pany’s general manager that unless the 
demands made were at once granted, the 
company would be declared unfair, the 
fight would be carried into Nevada, and 
no miner or other member of the Federa- 
tion would be allowed to work at any mine 
or elsewhere where the current of the 
company was used. The Federation official 
was asked whether he meant to say that 
if his demands were not granted, he pro- 
posed to precipitate a general labor war 
in Southern Nevada, with a repetition of 
the conditions and incidents which had 
been brought about under similar circum- 
stances in Idaho, Montana and Colorado. 
He answered emphatically and unequivo- 
cally ‘Yes. He was nevertheless informed 
that the demands would have to be de- 
nied. 

“Thereupon the ban of Federation dis- 
pleasure was placed upon the company, its 


‘construction work over two hundred miles 


of territory was stopped; and for nearly 
two months, while the agitators labored to 
coerce the company and the unions, the 
towns and mining districts of Southern 
Nevada, dependent upon the power com- 
pany; faced the prospect of being at any 
moment thrown into darkness and idle- 
ness. 


Conservative Union Men Against High- 
Handed Measures. 


“Fortunately, for the first tume in the 
history of these Southern Nevada unions, 
a sufficient number of the conservative 
members of the order stood together 
against the disturbers to defeat their plans, 
although considerably more than a major- 
ity vote in the Goldfield Union was cast in 
favor of the proposed strike. The General 
Federation official whb conducted this 
sialy day campaign against the Power 
Company was Robert Randall of Denver.” 

For nearly a month following the fail- 
ure of this attempt against the Power 
Company, the peace and quiet of the Gold- 
field district was undisturbed by the agita- 
tors. Then the financial storm swept 
down upon Nevada from the East. Two 
of the three banks of Goldfield were forced 
to suspend. The third continued and still 
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continues to supply as best it can the 
wants of the community, subject to such 
temporary expedients as in times of emer- 
gency are universally allowed. For the 
payment of checks and in lieu of currency, 
the bank issued its cashier’s checks or cer- 
tificates of deposit in smal] denominations, 
which universally pass current at Gold- 
field stores, and which could be exchanged 
at the bank for drafts of exchange payable 
anywhere in the world. The socialist 
financiers of*the Western Federation of 
Miners, however, did not approve of this 
kind of banking, and demanded for their 
members payment in currency or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of the securities offered 
them, and because this could not be given, 
called the miners out from the mines. 
They alluded to the bank scrip as “Chris- 
tian Science money.” 

In consequence of this, the mines were 
idle, and men were lacking to even work 
the pumps to prevent the flooding of the 
properties. 


The Last Straw on the Camel’s Back. 


The mine operators of the Goldfield dis- 


trict and other mining districts of central 
and Southern Nevada therefore reached 
the conclusion that the limit of endurance 
had been reached. Every one of these 
communities is dependent for its existence 
upon the working of the mines. The 
members of the Western Federation, of 
course, give their patronage to such of the 
stores and saloons as can survive the Fed- 
eration test, but with few exceptions, the 
members are miners, and work only at 
the mines. The mine operators of South- 
ern Nevada therefore declined to longer 
support and harbor the lawless trouble 
breeders of the organization and their sym- 
pathizers. 

On December 4th last, President Roose- 
veli; issued orders to General Frederick 
Funston, commanding the Division of the 
Pacific, to have Federal troops to the num- 
ber of three hundred in readiness to pro- 
ceed to Goldfield, and on December 5th 
the troops were ordered to proceed. They 
left San Francisco and Monterey the fol- 
lowing morning, and arrived in Goldfield 
on December 7th. 

Some members of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners were very much incensed at 
the movement of Federal troops to Gold- 
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field, and protested loudly. General Fun- 
ston went to Goldfield himself, to person- 
ally investigate the situation, and the 
President sent a commission of his own 
selection, consisting of Charles P. Neill, 
labor commissioner ; Herbert Knox Smith, 
commissioner of corporations; and Law- 
rence O. Murray, assistant secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, to 
investigate and report to him. 

Funston Differs with Roosevelt as to 
Necessity for Troops. 

It had been discovered that two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
Goldfield Mine Operators’ Association had 
been instrumental in inducing Governor 
Sparks of Nevada to issue the call for the 
troops, and at first there was much cen- 
sure of his action, and of the action of 
the President in sending the troops in re- 
sponse to the call. 

I followed the troops to Goldfield, in the 
capacity of a newspaper correspondent, 
and remained in Goldfield for four weeks. 
During all of this time the radicals in the 
union pointed to the fact that there was 
no blood running in the streets and no 
dynamiting of property, as evidence that 
the sending of the troops was an outrage 
and wholly unwarranted. What they 
would have done, how much blood would 
have flowed in the streets, and what dam- 
age would have been caused by dynamite 
if the troops never had been sent will, of 
course, never be known. Possibly there 
would have been none of this. But | 
doubt it. 

Neither the members’ of President 
Roosevelt’s Commission nor General Fun- 
ston would allow themselves to be inter- 
viewed on the subject, but General Fun- 
ston did say, significantly, that in his 
opinion Governor Sparks had proved him- 
self to be a brave man by his action in 
calling for the troops. 

The commission reported to the Presi- 
dent in effect that it could find no excuse 
for the Federal troops in Goldfield; that 
Nevada should be able to take care of her 
own people without Federal aid. The 
President thereupon decided to recall the 
troops in two weeks, but later modified 
this order by saying that a portion of the 
number would be left in Goldfield for a 
while longer should the Governor issve a 
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call for a special session of the Nevada 
Legislature to make new laws permitting 
the formation of some sort of State mili- 
tia. The Governor issued the call forth- 
with. 


Mine Operators in Bad Laght. 


On the very day that the Federal troops 
arrived in Goldfield, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Goldfield Mine Operators’ 
Association met and issued an open defi 
to the Goldfield Miners’ Union and the 
Western Federation of Miners. Announce- 
ment of a reduction of the wage scale, af- 
fecting all underground workers and some 
of those above ground, also was made at 
this meeting. For this action, taken at 
this particular time, the mine operators 
have come in for some censure. It is just 
that they should. ‘The action was ill-ad- 
vised, and it put the mine operators in a 
bad light. But they were fighting an en- 
emy whom they were certain would take 
every advantage possible of them, and they 
evidently determined to take every advan- 
tage offered to down that enemy. 

I quote again from the statement to the 


public issued by the Goldfield Mine Op- 
erators’ Association at this time: 


Goldfield, Nev., Dec. 7, 1907. 
To the Public: 

“The camp of Goldfield has been in ex- 
istence a little over three years. Its rich 
mines commenced to produce about the 
close of the labor troubles in Colorado and 
the arrest of Moyer and Haywood of the 
Western Federation of Miners and their 
taking to Idaho. Asa result, the deported 
Colorado miners and their sympathizers 
from Idaho, Montana and other points 
crowded to the new camp. A strong local 
union of the Western Federation was soon 
formed, and it commenced to rule the little 
camp with an iron hand. 


“Ruling Like Despots. 


“As the marvelous discoveries of the 
past two years were made, the camp be- 
came the Mecca of all the adventurous 
spirits of the West, and had the usual 
phenomenal growth of a prosperous min- 
ing camp. The Miners’ Union continued 
to rule the camp by the methods and des- 
potism of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, now so well known to the world. 
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“The owners and operators of the camp 
have endeavored to live in peace and har- 
mony with the union to the present time; 
have granted the highest rate of wages 
paid in the world, conceded most unrea- 
sonable demands as to the methods of 
work, and even consented that their mines 
might be robbed of their richest ore rather 
than come to an open rupture. But the 
continuous strikes, the repeated outrages 
against individual rights, the banishment 
from the camp of men desirous of invest- 
ing in its mines, the open looting of every 
mine carrying high grade ore, have at last 
become so unbearable that we must either 
close our mines, hand them over to the 
union, or make a desperate effort to gain 
the right to work them as we please. We 
have chosen the latter alternative, and 
propose to make one final struggle for the 
right to manage our own property. 

“‘We wish to call attention to the follow- 
ing salient facts in support of the truth 
of the above general statements : 

“First: From the beginning of the camp 
certain general classes of American citi- 
zens have been denied the right to come 
to invest in or reside in Goldfield. This 
includes all Colorado, Idaho or Montana 
capitalists or citizens who have incurred 
the enmity of the Western Federation of 
Miners in those localities. These men 
have been warned not to come to the camp 
on the peril of their lives. One who dared 
to brave these threats, Mr. F. J. Campbell 
of Denver, and part owner of the Vindica- 
tor Mine of Cripple Creek, was brutally 
assaulted and cowardly beaten and forced 
to leave the district. 

“Beating Up ‘Scabs.’ 

“Second: Individual miners and citi- 
zens who have incurred the enmity of the 
union have been beaten up at night by the 
score and compelled’ to leave the camp. 
This has been especially true of miners 
suspected of being what are called ‘scabs’ 
and who have been under suspicion of aid- 
ing the mine owners’ cause in Cripple 
Creek or other places. The latest case of 
this kind was that of Mr. Herbert R. Bel- 
ford, son of Hon. James B. Belford, of 
Denver, appointed by President Grant one 
of the territorial judges of the Supreme 
Court of Colorado and for many years sole 
representative in Congress of that State 
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On last Saturday night, November 30, 
1907, Mr. Belford, after being accused of 
being a ‘Cripple Creek Scab’ and taken 
over to the Miners’ Union Hall for the 
purpose of clearing himself of the charge, 
was taken to a dark spot on Main street, of 
Goldfield, and most inhumanely and bru- 
tally beaten. He will be maimed for life. 
“Third: Citizens and merchants of the 
camp who have dared to protest against or 
even disapprove these outrages have been 
threatened, boycotted, beaten up and even 
murdered. One example of this class will 
suffice: Antone Silva was an inoffensive 
Italian, the proprietor of a restaurant in 
the camp. During the strike in March, 
1907, he dared to sell meals to the mem- 
bers of a carpenters’ union that was op- 
posed to the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, and in other ways incurred the enmity 
of the union. On the evening of March 
10th, W. R. Preston, the walking delegate 
of the Miners’ Union, backed by a large 
number of its members, went to Silva’s 
place and shot him down in cold blood. 
Preston and Smith, another officer of the 
union, were arrested, tried and convicted 
of this murder. The union is now allow- 
ing these two convicts five dollars a day 
each, and is appealing for funds to secure 
their liberation, and calling them martyrs. 


“Owners Charge Unions with Fostering 


Theft. 


“Fourth: The union has encouraged, 
protected and assisted its members in the 
crime of stealing ore from the mines of 
the district. The ores of Goldfield are very 
high grade, and in all the mines are mil- 
lions of dollars worth of ore running in 
value from two to twenty dollars per 
pound. ‘This ore has been stolen in a way 
almost beyond belief. During the six 
months ending December 31, 1906, there 
was stolen from the Mohawk mine alone 
not less than one million dollars, and dur- 
ing the past six months there has been 
taken from the Little Florence lease on the 
Florence mine not less than two thousand 
dollars a day. The union has refused to 
permit underground watchmen, has _or- 
dered a strike when effective change rooms 
were placed upon the properties, has pro- 
tested against, and prevented, almost every 
effort to stop this practice, and in every 
way encouraged the ore _ thieves and 
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thwarted the efforts of the mine owners to 
detect or punish them. 

“Fifth: In violation of repeated agree- 
ments and understandings the union has 
ordered strike after strike to the incalcu- 
lable damage of the mines and enormous 
losses to the owners and general derange- 
ment of the business of the district. With- 
out enumerating strikes that went before 
from December 1, 1906, to December 1, 
1907, there were four general strikes in 
the district, resulting in complete shut- 
downs of mining. A total of more than 


ninety days was lost by reason of these 
strikes, or practically one-fourth of the 
entire year. 


“Flimsy Excuses for Strikes. 


“Without going into detail as to each of 
these, it will suffice here to give the cause 
of each. December, 1906, and January, 
1907, for higher wages; March and April, 
1907, because the mine owners refused to 
discharge carpenters who belonged to the 
American Federation of Labor and did 
not belong to the Western Federation of 
Miners; August and September, 1907, be- 
cause some of the mines insisted on estab- 
lishing change rooms to prevent the whole- 
sale stealing of ores; November and De- 
cember, 1907, because the mines were com- 
pelled to adopt a system of paying wages 
in ‘eashier’s checks, the only medium of 
exchange obtainable in Goldfield. In 
passing, we would also call attention to 
the fact that in January, 1907, it was ex- 
pressly agreed, as one of the conditions of 
the settlement of that strike, that the 
mines might establish change rooms; in 
April it was agreed that no strike would 
be called without a referendum vote and 
two-thirds vote be necessary, but both the 
August and November strikes were called 
without any such referendum vote. 

“The Mine Owners have notified the 
Goldfield Miners’ Union that all contracts, 
agreements and understanding heretofore 
existing are at an end. We propose to 
adopt fair and reasonable rules for the 
operation of our properties, and employ 
men irrespective of whether they belong 
to the union. We believe enough courage- 
ous and fair-minded miners are in Gold- 
field who are weary of the tyranny of the 
union, and who know that they will receive 


ample protection, to come forward and 
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work the mines. If there are, they will be 
given the preference, but if not we will be 
compelled to. secure them from _ other 
sources. 

“Goldfield Mine Operators’ Association.” 

As an excuse for strikes in Goldfield 
which involved the question of wages, the 
miners pointed to the fact that the cost 
of living is very high in the camp. At 
the time the operators made the reduction 
in the wage scale they also made a state- 
ment to the effect that the Association and 
the individual members would do every- 
thing in their power to reduce the cost of 
the necessities of life in Goldfield, and thai 
if no other effort was successful, the As- 
sociation would build and operate a big 
general store, where the prices would not 
be over two-thirds of the present prevail- 
ing prices. The miners laughed at this 
statement. The dispute had reached the 
point where neither side would believe the 
statements made by the other. 

To show the feeling of the operators to- 
ward the members of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, | will quote from a state- 
ment prepared by a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Goldfield Mine Op- 
erators’ Association, which was submitted 
to that body in executive session, but which 
was not given to the public. The writer 
says: 


“What a Mine Operator Claims. 


“By far the greater part of the member- 
ship of the Western Federation of Miners 
is composed of orderly, law-abiding work- 
men, who fear God and regard their fellow 
men, and who desire to obey the law. If 
these men were in control of the organiza- 
tion it would be known to-day only as 
other labor unions of the world are known 
which promote the welfare of their mem- 
bers and command the confidence of those 
who recognize and sympathize with the 
rights of the laboring man; but such men 
are not admitted to the inner councils of 
the order and have no voice in directing 
its policy. They are the victims of a pol- 
icy of tyranny and terror which makes 
known that if a man wants to work he 
must join a union in which ‘accidents’ 
happen to those who incur the displeasure 
of the union leaders. 

“The leaders of the Western Federation 
of Miners are the men who have made 
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this organization notorious throughout the 
world. Notorious for what? For CRIME. 
For crime of such rank, cruel, merciless, 
revolting character as has caused this or- 
ganization to take preceaence of the Black 
Hand of Sicily, the High Binders of 
China and the Stranglers of India. The 
crimes committed by or m the name of 
this organization are of so varied, desper- 
ate and reckless a nature that a year ago 
few who have not been obliged to: deal 
with this organization would credit the 
accounts of them to anything but the live- 
ly imagination of mine owners or Pinker- 
ton detectives. But the revelations dur- 
ing the past summer in the court room 
at Boise, Idaho, the evidence there given 
lo the world, and the numerous lines of 
corroborative testimony furnished, while 
not considered sufficient beyond reason- 
able doubt to convict one individual with 
a specific crime, was sufficient to damn 
the Western Federation of Miners with a 
load of brutality, ignominy .and horror 
which in the years to come will cause this 
very name to be loathed by decent men and 
women of whatever class or condition. 


“Undeswrable Citizens. 


“This organization, The Western Feder- 
ation of Miners, with its criminal record, 
with its murderous and murdering leader- 
ship, with its bloody-handed heroes, with 
its recipe of socialism, anarchy and dyna- 
mite for the regeneration of the world, is 
the incubus which is to-day fastened upon 
the neck of Goldfield and the other min- 
ing camps of Central and Southern Ne- 
vada. W.H. Moyer, now on trial at Boise 
for complicity in the murder of Governor 
Steunenberg, is still President of the Gen- 
eral Orgamzation., Wm. H. Haywood, 
recently released at ‘Boise, and the haloed 
hero of organized and bloody anarchy, has 
resigned as the (dis)honored General Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, while C. H. Me- 
Kinnon, the brother-in-law of this same 
Haywood, whose veins are filled with the 
same brand of virus, is the President of 
the Goldfield union, the second largest 
union of the entire organization. 

“Nevada never petitioned for this or- 
ganization. It arrwed during the night 
direct from Colorado, Idaho and the Coeur 
d’Alene. The immigration was conspicu- 
ous for the gang of touts, toughs, dyna- 
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miters, murderers and professional trou- 
ble-breeders who have marked with their 
trail of bloody horror every mining camp 
which has attained a conspicuous position 
on the map of the Rocky Mountain region 
during the last ten years. There is scarce- 
ly a bloody dynamiter who has developed 
his specialty in the West during these ten 
years who has not been spewed out of 
Colorado directly into the new Nevada; 
and all of them brought the vomit with 
them. 

“It is with these and with THIS that 
the men who have been putting Nevada 
back on the map have had to contend, es- 
pecially during the past two years. A 
list of the outrages and crimes which have 
been committed in Goldfield alone in the 
name of this organization would nearly 
complete the list of those which it has per- 
fected. This list includes the following: 


Terrorizing its members. 

Dynamiting property. 

Beating-up non-union men. 

Murder. 

Violent deportation with grand and petit larceny 
of victims. 

Systematic robbery. 

Assassination. 

Desecration of the flag. 


“Most of these crimes have been com- 
mitted repeatedly, without arrest and pun- 
ishment, by the regularly constituted au- 


thorities. Men incurring the displeasure 
of the union leaders have been seized on 
the public streets by day and by night, es- 
corted out of town, beaten and robbed, 
left on the desert and warned not to re- 
turn on pain of death. Some of the most 
prominent mining men of the country, 
visiting Goldfield, who have incurred the 
displeasure of the Federation leaders, have 
been visited and warned, or escorted out 
of town, and in many cases brutally as- 
saulted. 

“Some of the men who are known to 
have been guilty of outrages of the char- 
acter described have concluded that a 
change of climate would conduce to length 
of days, and have left the camp. Many of 
the worst of thetr class are still there. The 
arch-criminal of them all was for a time 
laid up for repairs in the Miners’ Hostal 
of Goldfield, recovering from the physical 
effects of three gunshot wounds inflicted 
by a brother during a fraternal discussion 
of Federation policies. This man is Vin- 
cent St. John, formerly of Telluride, Colo- 
rado, believed to be implicated in the mur- 
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der of Arthur Collins at that place, and 
considered the arch-villain of the Federa- 
tion.” 


In the Last Diteh. 


The Western Federation of Miners is 
fighting a losing battle at Goldfield. Un- 
doubtedly there have been mistakes by the 
mine owners and operators as well as by 
the miners; but no high question of prin- 
ciple has been involved as far as the min- 
ers are concerned. The cause of the mine 
owners and mine operators is uppermost. 
The most optimistic friends of the West- 
ern Federation can see nothing in the sit- 
uation better than a “waiting game,” for 
the miners. And the great majority of 
them are in no condition to wait very 
long. It was at first reported that the 
Goldfield Union had command of fifty 
thousand dollars with which to carry on 
the present strike. But the officers of the 
union never have been able to locate the 
fifty thousand, or any considerable por- 
tion of it. 

No one who knows the facts doubts that 
refusal of the Goldfield Miners’ Union to 
permit its members to accept the John S. 
Cook & Co. bank scrip in place of gold 
coin as wages had any other significance 
than an excuse to call another strike. Con- 
versely, the mine operators insisted on the 
acceptance of the scrip by the miners be- 
cause they had arrived at the conclusion 
that the best thing they could do was to 
take advantage of the hard times. Also, 
because of the refusal of the smelter trust 
to accept their ores in any great quanti- 
ties, and the presence of Federal troops in 
Goldfield, they decided to freeze out the 
“radicals” in the miners’ union. 

Once the Western Federation was a 
powerful organization. Among its mem- 
bership it included nearly all of the work- 
ers in mines producing precious minerals 
in the States between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Coast. It was very 
closely affiliated with the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, the executive head of 
which is Eugene V. Debs. By far the 
greater part of its membership is com- 
posed of orderly, industrious and law- 
abiding workingmen, who desire to do 
right, and to be treated in nothing more 
than a fair way. But the organization 
has been conducted by men of different 
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hand, and who are not lIaw-abiding, nor 
even fair, but who may be said to be very | 
industrious. They are, indeed, very will- 
ing workers, and they have systematically 
“worked” the Western Federation mem- 
bers for fat salaries. They have at length 
all but wrecked it. 

Had the Western Federation been in 
other hands than these few semi-anar- 
chists, the histories of Cripple Creek, 
Coeur d’Alene and Goldfield would have 
been differently written. These men, 
however, would not have it changed, even 
now. They glory in their work, and ‘pro- 
fess to believe that they are doing good 
and ameliorating the condition of the 
laboring man. 

Even if it has received its death blow in 
Goldfield, the Western Federation of Min- 
ers will die hard. The end may be long 
drawn out, or it may come after one final 
violent struggle. But it can hardly fail 
to come. Goldfield gives every promise 

MR. WINFIELD HOGABOOM, THE AUTHOR. Of being a permanent camp, and it will 

be all the better for it when it has seen 
mould. The control is in the hands of a_ the last of the Western Federation of 
few, comparatively, who rule with an iron Miners. 








‘TO AN EASTERN FRIEND 


BY VERA MOLLER. 


Some day you will come to the beautiful canyon, 

When my spirit that called you is gone from the world, 
When the mighty old trees are yet solemnly standing, 

And the green world beneath them in moisture lies pearled. 


The clear, singing waters are eagerly sweeping 
O’er their wondrous mosaic of small colored stones, 
By yews whose green hair like a mermaid’s is drooping, 
With no murmur or music to blend with their own. 


For the hush of the redwoods is solemn as dying, 

But their scent is the nectar of gladness and life, 
And mark to the sky how each tapering column, 

Soars as clean and as straight as the thrust of a knife. 


And seen through the branches whose green is as vapor, 
From the deeps twixt the hills how entrancingly blue, 
And how vivid the sky will shine back on your gazing, 
You shall know that my songs were impassioned but true. 


And the spirits of peace, inspiration and beauty, 

All shall welcome you into the haunts I have known, 
And long may you drink Mendocino’s wild glory, 

In the days when the spirit that called you is flown. 
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E BUSIEST CITY IN THE WORLD 


SAN FRANCISCO, THE BUSIEST AND MOST IN- 
TERESTING CITY IN THE WORLD, HAS 
* PROGRESSED MORE RAPIDLY IN THE LAST 


TWO YEARS THAN 


IN ANY PERIOD IN 


ITS HISTORY. DESPITE MANY DRAW- 
BACKS THE VALUATION OF PRO- 
PERTY IS ESTIMATED AT MORE 
THAN ONE HUNDRED MIL" 
LION DOLLARS OVER PRO- 
PERTY VALUES BEFORE 
THE GREAT FIRE 


BY FRED M. 


go the busiest, the 
most interesting, the 
most marvelous city 
in the world, has pro- 
gressed at such a 
seemingly amazing 
pace in the short space 
of less than two years since the mighty 
holocaust, that if your well-posted San 
Franciscan were to meet a friend in New 
York, and tell him the truth, without ex- 
aggeration, and without undue optimism, 
he will find that if his veracity is not 
questioned, ‘at least his sanity is, and he is 
taken to be fit for the lunatic asylum. 

The truth is almost unbelievable. 

Especially is an alien business man in- 
clined to discredit stories of San Fran- 
cisco’s progress in the face of the severe 
financial stringency which the city has 
experienced in common with the other 
large financial centers of the United 
States. Besides the. financial depression, 
there were other and prior factors—there 
was the total wiping out of several hun- 
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dred million dollars worth of property in 
the great fire of April, 1906, and the sub- 
sequent era of high prices, of enormously 
inflated values, and of almost reckless spec- 
ulation, which followed when the thou- 
sands of people who supposed they had 
nothing, found themselves at last in pos- 
session of real money from the insurance 
companies. ‘There was the era of wide 
distrust in San hemacap following the 
revelations of municipal corruption ; ‘there 
were several notable strikes, among which 
the street car sthike p of | va 1907, stands 
out among similad indust#al. conflicts in 
this country as peculiarly bitter and 
bloody, and finally there was the general 


financial let-down which, of course,.@fect- 
ed San Francisco in a period when vy 


was particularly needed for reconstr 
tion. 

But the record of San Francisco’s ac- 
complishments, despite these difficulties, 
suggests a question as to whether, after 
all, the affairs which have chiefly attracted 
a national public discussion to San Fran- 
cisco have not, in many cases, been more 
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sensational than important. Every large 
city has its quota of exciting or sensa- 
tional occurrences, and the fact that these 
have been brought to the lime-light in San 
Francisco is a splendid commentary upon 
the excellent manner in which her citizens 
have undertaken both the moral and physi- 
cal rehabilitation of the city. 


A Hundred Millions More than Before 
the Fire. 


To teil the truth, the city has been 
growing at a pace unprecedented, its finan- 
cial institutions are in better condition 
than those of possibly any other large city 
in the United States, and its people are 
at work. The City Assessor of San Fran- 
cisco, who is known to be conservative in 
his appraisements, has added to the as- 
sessment roll fifty million dollars over the 
assessment roll made in March, 1906. This 
is a remarkable showing, because much of 
the property which was assessed in March, 
1906, was destroyed by fire. The increase 
of fifty million dollars, therefore, raised 
the valuation of real and personal prop- 
erty in the last year by nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars. Never in the world’s 
history has the destruction of so much 
property so quickly been replaced. Not 
only has a sum aggregating more than 
three hundred million dollars worth of 
property, that was completely wiped from 
the earth, been restored, but the assessed 
value of San Francisco, upon a bed rock 
basis, is a hundred million dollars more 
than it was the night before the historic 
conflagration. 


Amazing Record in Realty. 


In point of realty transactions, the year 
1907 surpassed the years of prosperity and 
of the most active real estate market in 
the history of San Francisco. Vast sums 
were loaned upon real property. Immense 
wealth was made available for rebuilding. 
For the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1907, the total number of mortgages was: 
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Not only were large amounts of money 
raised for building purposes, but vast sums 
were invested in the purchase of San Fran- 
cisco realty. Indeed, in spite of all kinds 
of adversity, the year 1907 had a larger 
total of sales of real estate than any other 
years before 1902, excepting 1875, when 
the profits of the Comstock mine were in- 
vested in San Francisco, and in 1890, 
when the totals were about a million dol- 
lars more than in 1907. In 1890 the great 
boom in San Francisco suburban real es- 
tate was at its height, and fortunes were 
made and unmade in a day, yet even in 
that year, when the young city was feeling 
the thrill of suburban expansion, the total 
sales did not greatly exceed 1907 when the 
sales were, of course, restricted to buying 
for absolute needs, with the speculative 
element practically eliminated. From 1902 
to April, 1906, San Francisco had been at 
high tide; under the stimulus of flush 
times, the real estate market had exceeded 
all bounds, yet the substantial develop- 
ment of the city was not as marked as dur- 
ing 1907. 


A City of Steel and Concrete. 


- Possibly no other city in the world has 
so many modern business structures as has 
San Francisco to-day. Certainly no other 
city of similar size possesses as many new 
buildings, and undoubtedly within a 
twelvemonth this city will have more 
new steel and concrete buildings than any 
other city regardless of extent or popula- 
tion. That this claim is not too far- 
fetched will be conceded by every one who 
recalls the fact that the entire business 
portion of the city is being rebuilt. And, 
too, it is being reconstructed on such a 
scale that even to-day the business section 
of San Francisco has more fine buildings, 
and, saving the debris of reconstruction, 
odd vacant lots and torn-up streets, is a 
grander, more splendid city than perhaps 
any of its inhabitants had dreamed of see- 


ing within the next generation. The most 





Fiscal Year ending November, 1907 
Calendar Year, 1906 
7 “1905 


“ ce 


1904 
1903 


“ “ 








Mortgages Amount Releases 
6610 $46,088,219 4340 
5488 35,825,680 4660 
6746 35,016,855 4751 
6116 32,977,736 3912 
5194 30,889,988 4003 
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skiliful architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors of the country flocked to San Fran- 
cisco after the great fire, and the best 
brains in the world has been assembled up- 
on the most gigantic task of city building 
in all history. The city shows the result 
of the talent and experience. The magni- 
ficent skyscrapers just finished or being 
built, are the finest known types of com- 
mercial structures. 

The number and cost of buildings 
erected and alterations made from May, 
1906, to November 30, 1907, are, officially, 
as follows: 





Buildings Cost 
Eee 59 $13,407,000 
Get Ie 4005s taed 90 6,923,183 
Cee © asks sseee 1,033 31,361,209 
WD o0nesvakett 7,254 32,108,529 
Alterations .......3,354 6,944,038 

11,790 $90,743,959 


Of course it should be explained that 
many smaller buildings were erected with- 
out the filing of building contracts; that 
contracts under $1,000 are frequently not 
filed for record, and that the actual cost of 
structures exceeds the contract prices. It 
is estimated that the total building con- 
tracts for 1907 aggregated $52,523,553. 
The building of hotels and rooming houses 
has gone ahead rapidly. It is estimated 
that there are almost twenty-one thousand 
rooms available for travelers in San Fran- 
cisco. Before the fire, many of the room- 
ing houses were on the steep hill-sides. Al- 
though these are being occasionally re- 
built upon the old sites, yet the tendency 
is to seek the more level portions of the 
city, and while within one year more the 
entire business district of San Francisco 
will probably be almost completely re- 
built, yet it may be five or six years or 
longer before some of the hillside sites 
are occupied with buildings. Incidentally 
it may be observed that the city boasts the 
finest hotel in the United States; also 
the largest re-inforced concrete building 
in the world. ; 

How San Francisco Looks. 

Viewed at night, while crossing the bay, 
San Francisco presents an amazing spar- 
kle of lights at altitudes and depths, from 


\ 
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the dazzling hotel on Nob Hill to the big 
new skyscrapers on Market street. And 
there are no spaces from which the light 
does not twinkle; the city is built up uni- 
formly and evenly. In the day-time you 
will see San Francisco with a greater sky- 
line than it ever had before. Before the 
fire, there were but few excessively tall 
buildings ; now you will find many of them 
—and streets are beginning to yawn be- 
tween like canyons. In some _ sections, 
where building operations are completed, 
the streets have been raised up and re- 
graded, and asphalt sidewalks and curb- 
ings have been laid. Often it was a great 
task, for, in places where the city was on 
“made land,” the streets had sunk four or 
five feet below the normal level of the 
curb. Already the retail merchants are 
back in great numbers upon Market street, 
the principal thoroughfare of the city. 
Market street a year and one-half ago was 
a wilderness of twisted iron bars, fallen 
bricks, stones and debris. But to-day it 
is assuming its old-time cosmopolitan air. 
You will see the old faces along the street 
and the familiar names. Van Ness ave- 
nue, like Fifth avenue, New York, por- 
trays the encroachments of business upon 
a residence street. After the fire, the 
merchants flocked to Van Ness avenue and 
to Fillmore street, both of which were resi- 
dence streets, and could be quickly pre- 
pared to accommodate the sudden de- 
mands for housing the retail merchants. 
Of a Saturday afternoon on all the streets 
one will see the typical crowds of well- 
dressed San Franciscans. But after all, 
Market street, the old favorite is gaining 
rapidly, and soon will far distance the 
other thoroughfares. 


More Cosmopolitan than Ever. 


To-day, San Francisco is more cosmo- 
politan and more interesting than ever be- 
fore. Many of the good Bohemian-loving 
San Franciscans thought that the fire 
would wipe away those quaint, strange 
touches of foreign life, the unique cosmo- 
politanism, and the fascinating polyglot 
of nations that marked out San Francisco 
among her sisters in the nation. Yet noth- 
ing which San Francisco had has she lost, 
and to her charms have been added many 
new attractions—the restaurants in which 
the city was perhaps unique, the theatres, 
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the striking assemblage of peoples, have 
not left San Francisco. Chinatown, the 
fascinating, is being rebuilt. But instead 
of being housed in disreputable old build- 
ings that were used by American commer- 
cial houses in the early days and which had 
nothing to commend them that any dilapi- 
dated brick structure does not possess, the 
Chinese now, in some cases, occupy build- 
ings to which a few Oriental touches have 
been added. And as for the traditions, 
the Chinese themselves will supply these— 
sooner would they lose their queues than 
their traditions. So it is with the Italian, 
Greek and other quaint colonies that have 
lent the bright color of cosmopolitanism to 
San Francisco. Here it may be observed, 
too, that the business men of San Fran- 
cisco have proved themselves as constant 
as the city’s charms. At the time of the 
big fire, it was often prophesied that the 
disaster would work a mighty upheaval in 
the personnel of business and the profes- 
sions. “The old men will leave, and 
young men, now unknown, will take their 
places,” it was sometimes said. Yet there 
have not been many changes. New men 
have come in, and are succeeding, but the 
older business and professional people, 
with very few exceptions, all took up the 
thread where it had been broken. How 
rapidly this population returns to its 
favorite locality is shown by the fact that 
offices in down-town buildings are engaged 
months ahead. In some of the new sky- 
scrapers the higher floors are finished first, 
and before the plastering is fairly done on 
the ground floor, the completed floors are 
occupied and tenants go to and from their 
offices in improvised elevators. 

The men who are building San Fran- 
cisco received as high or higher wages 
than mechanics in similar occupations in 
any city in the world. It has been some- 
times asserted that the high price of wages 
acts as a draw-back to the city. But this 
impression is not borne out by the facts, 
for the money paid to the workingmen 
finds its way to the merchant and others, 
and is distributed throughout the com- 
munity. Poverty such as the East knows 
is not characteristic of San Francisco. 
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The Future of San Francisco. 


It is not hard to guess the future of San 
Francisco. Most people who know the city 
and the vast area of which it is the metrop- 
olis, will be willing to hazard a guess, and 
their opinions will probably bear clos 
resemblance. San Francisco is to the 
Pacific Coast what New York City is to 
the Atlantic, and it always will be. To- 
day the city has a population estimated at 
between four hundred and seventy and 
four hundred and eighty thousand, or 
about the same population as at the time 
of the fire; and post office officials believe 
the present population to be much greater 
than on April 1, 1906. Yet the popula- 
tion ,which works in San Francisco has 
vastly increased. Oakland has _ perhaps 
doubled in population in the last two 
years, its inhabitants now numbering 
235,000. Berkeley has 36,000 population 
and Alameda 25,000. Indeed, were San 
Francisco and its suburbs consolidated in- 
to Greater San Francisce, the new city 
would have more than 815,000 souls. And 
these suburbs are perhaps even more close- 
ly connected with San Francisco than is 
Brooklyn with New York. Should the 
proposed consolidation take place, San 
Francisco would be exceeded only by New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Around San Francisco Bay there are 
already upwards of one million souls—an 
amazing population to have gathered up- 
on the Pacific Coast in little more than 
half a century. San Francisco to-day 
handles more than three-fourths of the im- 
ports of the Pacific Coast, and over half 
of all exports. It does twenty-nine per 
cent of America’s business with China, 
twenty-seven per cent of that with Japan, 
and forty-eight of that with Hawaii. The 
city’s bank clearings in 1907 were in ex- 
cess of two billion dollars, the greatest in 
its history. 

But the people of San Francisco are 
looking to the future; they are, in some 
cases, leasing city lots for fifty to ninety- 
nine years. For San Francisco is greater 
all the time, and they will have a part in 
it. 
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the fire, 
absolutely fire 


THE BUSIEST CITY 


Since 
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CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


BY 


CHARLES 


yy | EING FRIENDS, I 
found, when it came 
to writing of him that 
I was stalled. In 
fact, I was giving the 
whole thing up in de- 
spair when Stoddard 
cleared the atmos- 
phere with one of those “mustang sugges- 
tions” (so christened by William Dean 
Howells) of his which come just as unex- 
pectedly and refreshingly as his humor. 
For of course I brought my difficulty to 
“Tad.” “It is impossible,” I declared. 
“T can write volumes about your books— 
but what is the use when people can read 
the books themselves? I cannot write 
about you. To write for the public of 
any one who holds a personal or intimate 
place in one’s life is impossible—for me, 
anyway.” 

“Don’t write for the public,” was his 
instant response. “I never write for the 
public. As an impetus—it is sometimes 
an inspiration—I write to and for one 
[ love. Just as I write a letter to one of 
my beloved “kids,” so do I begin an ar- 
ticle; always with the image of some loved 
one in my heart. If you were writing to 
your pal in the Philippines,” he went on, 
“and telling him about me, just what sort 
of a fellow I am, and so on, you would 
have no difficulty at all in saying anything 
and everything. “Write to him and say it 
—and there you are. If others can share 
the pleasure of such a letter, it only goes 
to prove how human we all are, whether 
were doing the writing or the reading.” 

Stoddard is essentially and intensely 
human. What in the world can you find 
more interesting or more baffling? Baf- 
fling. certainly, his personality has been 
to a considerable part of the world for a 
good many years, and to none more puz- 
zling than to himself. One needs only to 
read him to be assured of it. If the Eter- 





nal Feminine is an unremitting question 
mark, then Stoddard should have been 





PHILLIPS 


born a woman. He has—is—a woman’s 
soul in ail its strange and endless change- 
ableness. His is a spirit born for-an- 
other planet. But he has brought with 
him from that undiscovered bourne of his 
a gentleness that makes him all human. 
Jack London in his Alaskan lingo, calls 
him “The Love Man.” 


“T scatter curses by the row, 
I cease from swearing never ; 
For men may come and men may 
But Stoddard’s out forever.” 


go, 


is the inscription Robert Louis Stevenson 
left on a card at “Charlie’s” door one day. 
He never was at home when he was 
wanted in those days. Nor is he now, so 
far as the world knows, for he has hidden 
himself away in Monterey, with his resi- 
dence ostensibly at the hotel—where the 
curious never find him in and his 
home a good many paces away, on the 
sea-edge of the old town, with his study 





windows within ear-shot of the  tide’s 
softest whisperings. So it was that I 
found him at the station—good, kind, 


thoughtful “Dad”—waiting for me in the 
rain: else how could I have found him at 
all, he said. 

The rain soon ceased, and the sun came 
out. It was as if I had returned home, 
after many days. 

We talked of that wandering toe—won- 
derful digit that has played so all-com- 
pelling a part in Sto¢dard’s life. For the 
time being, it is giving him some respite 
there by the blue bay of Monterey—re- 
spite, for his sunny windows disclose to 
him a constant picture, since it never 
pales nor palls—the omnipresent sea. 
But alas, the smoke and clangor of oil- 
boom days are already working their evil 
power on him. A year ago he wrote me, 
“T seem to have settled, after a fashion, 
in Monterey. I am weary of wandering. 
T came to California in *55.” But now he 
is harking back to New England. “Change 
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of environment—it 
alone _re-awakens 
my interest in 
life,” he exclaims. 
“My limit seems to 
be two years!” 

So he declares 
that he will go back 
to New England in 
the spring. 7 
have an abundance 
of California work 
to do,” he says, 
“and the Atlantic 
coast will give me 
the perspective that 
I need.” 

Even one, and 
the very least, of 
Stoddard’s _ books, 
reveals what a won- 
derful power of ob- 
servation he _ pos- 
sesses. His mind is 
a kaleidoscope film, 
and it is never idle; 
it registers time- 
exposures and snap- 
shots unceasingly, 
and then develops 
them in mellow tone 
prints that escape 
all description in 
their elusive 
beauty. So it is 
that, despite twen- 
tieth century intru- 
sions, Monterey is 
to me Old Mon- 
terey still, because 
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it has been mel- “ ow. 4 


lowed and glorified 
by his words. What 


a Cicerone was BENONI IRWIN'S PORTRAIT OF CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


there! The days 

of patio and siesta, 

of senorita and caballero, were all 
revivified, and I lived through won- 
drous changing periods of history, but 
most of all we tarried in those compelling 
days of thirty years ago, when Stevenson 
languished in the little southwest room 
of the old adobe house that now bears his 
name, when Jules Simoneau regaled the 
gentle Bohemian with chat and chess— 
and hot tamales. Stoddard was an inte- 








gral part of those days. When we visited 
Jules Simoneau it was a delight to hear 
that rosy-cheeked and keen-eyed old octo- 
genarian say “Charlie”’—call “Charlie” 
here and “Charlie” there—as if long years 
had not run and wrought since the hal- : 
evon days of old, when “Charlie” was one 
of that wonderful but long-vanished group 
of which Stevenson will ever be the cen- 
ter. 
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We sat in front of the old customs 
house—“Patience Sparhawk” plied her 
spinning wheel in its northern tower— 
and listened to the breakers, music that 
has made a monody through all the years 
of the nomad-poet’s life. We went up the 
path to the Old Mission, across the entry 
paved with whale vertebrae and into the 
shadowy old church. We returned to the 
sea—the inevitable sea, which is part and 
parcel of Stoddard’s life, and to which he 
ultimately returns time and time again— 
and watched the gulls wheel and play 
over the drenched rocks and the stream- 
ing sands. And then we passed along the 
quiet road to the house. ‘There was not 
a stir nor a sign of life about. 

When Stoddard sighs it is as if his sou] 
expired—that soul long lost from __ its 
starry fellows and wandering along the 
high-roads of alien earth; yet always there 
is the quick reaction—Howell’s “mustang 
kick” again. He sighed now as he sank 
into his chair and stretched his arms out 
over his desk. But there was a flash of 
the Imp’s heels in his eyes when he showed 
me his mascots that range in a solemn 
row over the three little bronze mission 
bells strung across the desk. First, there 
is the lizard—an iron lizard, very twisty 
and green. “He has gone around the 
world with me,” Stoddard said, “and [ 
guess it’s because he is so crooked that I 
had to keep straight.” Then there is a 
baby elephant—one of his “kids” gave him 
that “with a trunkful of love.” The i ivory 
skull is from the girdle of a Misericordia, 
that strange fraternity of laymen who, 
masked and cloaked, bury the dead in 
Italy. He found it on the streets in 
Florence. The Teddy Bear keeps watch 
over the menagerie. But most prized of 
all are the monkeys, three of them, preach- 
ing their wonderful “Let my ears hear no 
evil, let my mouth speak no evil, let my 
eyes see no evil.” 

But the dare-devil of Sarah is not in 
Charlie’s soul. He is too gentle for that. 
“My heart,” he told me once, “has been in 
my throat all my life.” Yet I have known 





him, in the face of real peril, to be the 
calmest man imaginable. 

That big bay window seems to be just 
the place for him. “In the evening,” he 
said—twilight was falling then—“I can 
hear the Angelus, when it is not drowned 
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in the sob of the sea. And look! the sea- 
gulls fly over our garden. 

“All week long I sit at my desk here 
in this deep window and write and dream 
—and dream and write, and let the world 
go by. It goes and comes and goes again, 
by sea and land, and I seem to be holding 
it all in my lap. Beyond is the harbor and 
the distant Eastern hills, and always I 
have the sunrise and the moonrise. 

“The Spanish were on the spot where 
this house stands in 1602, and Fray Juni- 
pero Serra said mass within sight of my 
window in 1770. Listen! Do you hear it?” 
The tide was beginning to come in, and 
the faintest sound of many moving waters 
came to us on the evening air. “It is 
near the sea, and that is everything,” he 
said. “I could cast an orange into the 
water—if I weren’t such a bad shot.” 

Stoddard’s corresnondence is extensive, 
yet he despatches its obligations with ease. 
His letter list for last November—any 
month would do—showed one hundred 
and five letters written and posted. “TI 
must, of course, write to some whom I 
care nothing for,” he sad, and I laughed, 
for a little while before he had handed me 
an autograph hunter’s letter with a dis- 
tressed “You open it. She bothers the life 
out of me.” Yet he never refuses the au- 
tograph fiend. 

1 grew fond of that big purple-blooded 
pen. “He is a great old friend,” said 
Stoddard. “No one will ever guess what 
work he’ does. You know,” he added, 
“people call me lazy. Well, if they could 
see the volumes I haven’t published, the 
reams I have written and destroyed 
He didn’t need to tell me that. I myself 
know of at least one pile of manuscript, 
the work of years, that he deliberately 
burned for fear it would be published! 
There were five good-sized volumes in that 
holocaust. “Scores of other men have 
written the same things in a better way,” 
is his plea. 

But to return to his letters. You will 
find a bit of his philosophy about letter- 
writing in “For the Pleasure of his Com- 
pany.” Paul Clitheroe—Stoddard him- 
self (“How I did give myself away in that 
book !”?)——was a voluminous writer of let- 
ters, the sort of letters that often took the 
breath out of his friends. But he had an 
answer for their arguments: “His repu- 
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tation for indiscretion once well estab- 
lished, he believed that allowances would 
be made for him. If he continued to write 
exactly as he talked, honestly and fear- 
lessly, and without artifice or reserve, his 
correspondents would surely know how 
to take him.” 

“Listen,” he said to me—that is a favor- 
ite introductory exclamation of his—“f 
think it is a very good plan for a writer 
to write letters—especially to an intimate 
friend. One learns to express one’s self 
freely, and presently it becomes one’s sec- 
ond nature. One must always write un- 
consciously—that is, unconscious of self 
—to write well. If there is any good in 
my writing, it is because I do not know, I 
do not feel, that I am writing.” 





often I have surprised him with quotations 
from them, and he would exclaim: “How 
do you remember? I have forgotten them 
all. They are like the leaves that fall 
from a tree.” But I have gained reveal- 
ing light from a passing word now and 
then. 

“Any one who knows ‘South Sea Idylls,’ 
‘A Troubled Heart’ and ‘For the Pleasure 
of his Company,’ knows me to the marrow 
of my bones,” he once remarked. “Yet 
nearly everything I have published is more 
or less autobiographical—and I must of- 
ten seem a queer contradiction to the 
critical reader.” Here he did not mention 
“Exits and Entrances,” to my mind second 
only to the “Idylls.” But of course, “For 
the Pleasure of His Company” is Stod- 
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There are all sorts of memorable in- 
scriptions in Stoddard’g guest book— 
pages would be required to tell the names 
of the authors only—and every one of 
them breathes love and devotion for 
“Charlie.” Then there are his scrapbooks 
of reviews and criticisms. “These are 
my play-toys,” he says. “They amuse me, 
and I often spend a leisure hour going 
through their pages. Some of the re- 
views are bitter as gall, and most of them 
too -laudatory. But there is a moral in 
the lesson they teach. Do your best. Be 
not cast down by adverse criticism.” 

We have seldom talked of his books, but 


dard “stark-naked.” “Never was truer 
book written,” he said;—so personal, in- 
deed, it was, that he kept it for ten years 
after writing it before he would consent 
to its publication. 

It is in dealing with the tropic lands 
that Stoddard is at his best. Not in the 
English language is there such voluptu- 
ously alluring writing as in the “Idyls.” 
Yet that “mustang” humor of his kicks 
up its sudden heels on every page, and al- 
ways when sighing sea and tropic palm 
begin to make the brain humid with their 
languorous beauty. Stoddard has _ told 
over and over again how much he loves 
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the Southern seas, but never in better or 
briefer words than in the inscription he 
wrote in a copy of “The Island of Tran- 
quil Delights.” The inscription was this: 
“T’d rather be a south sea islander sitting 
naked in tne sun before my grass hut, 
than be the Pope of Rome.” 

In addition to the French edition of 
“The Idyls’—the French call him “the 
American Pierre Loti”—Stoddard has in 
press “Friends of My Youth,” “Un- 
der Italian Skies,” and “The Dreain 
Lady.” But to the literary world 
the most interesting item in the Stoddard 
prospectus will be the possibility of a new 
book of poems. The world holds a grudge 
against him because, thirty years ago, 
without warning or apparent reason, he 
stopped short in his singing, and since 
then has, so far as the reading public 
knows, left his lute unstrung. Yet Stod- 
dard. is one of the few American poets 
whose work will live. 

“Why have you never written a novel ?” 
I asked him. 

“T cannot write a novel, nor a story 
even. ‘For the Pleasure of his Company’ 
proved that, 1 think. People say, you 
know, that I have no imagination, that I 
can write only of what I have seen. But 
can a man do that well without imagina- 
tion ?” 

After all, it is a cycle, this trying to get 
at the end of such a puzzle as Stoddard. 
He is beyond word-measure. But he is 
the soul of gentleness, “all human,” as 
he says; and then with a sigh, if the puz- 
zle grows too complicated, “God made 
me.” “Repose is my meat and drink,” he 
declares, and he is ill at ease among peo- 
ple “who have no time to loaf and enjoy 
their souls.”. As Stevenson once wrote 
of him: 


“QO Stoddard! in our hours of ease, 
Despondent, dull and hard to please, 
When coins and business wrack the brow, 
A most infernal nuisance thou.” 


He is at once the enigma and the epi- 
gram of hfe. He is misunderstood by 
many—as Kipling, one of his most sym- 
pathetic friends, predicted he was bound 
to be when he read “For the Pleasure of 
His Company.” Yet he fills his heart with 
the love of those who do understand him. 
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untroubled by the others. He has a faculty 
for finding some good in every one—some 
excuse, at any rate, for the bad in them. 
“Tf you can’t care for a person,” he told 
me once, “try to be sorry for him.” He 
is Christian-pagan. His friends used to 
say that, when they began to worry about 
him, with all his skulls and rosaries and 
Middle- Age trappings, he would declare 
that he was “tired of God.” But this is 
what he told me: “Whenever you hear the 
clock strike, make this little prayer to 
God: ‘O God, let my last hour be my best 
hour.’ That is my prayer whenever the 
clock strikes.” 

While we watched the big moon swing 
over the hills and come to us down a path- 
way of silver over the moving waters of 
the bay, he spoke of the song the surf 
makes at night for him, when he puts his. 
bed-time book aside—it was Longfellow’s 
“Hyperion” then: “it is saturated with 
the most - beautiful sentiment”—and 
harkens to that wondrous monody. Then 
he looked up with his solemn eyes and 
said: . 

“Longfellow wrote a verse about me 
once, you know: ‘And the night shall be 
filled with music’—” 

I stared. 

“T snore fearfully,” he finished. 

Then he told me how the commingled 
sirens of sardine cannery and fog-horn 
and frejght ships often kept him awake at 
night but 

“That is the other side of it—the can- 
nery side. It is not the sea. When this 
strident commercialism keeps quiet, I have 
the whole world to myself, and the sea 
booms in my ears all night and keeps me 
remindful of those Dream Islands in the 
past.” 

For a little while I stood alone, for he 
was in the distant seas among his islands 
of tranquil delight. When he returned, 
he told me of his friends whose big oil- 
ship we could see swinging before us on 
the tide. “They threaten to kidnap me 
some day and take me to Honolulu with 
them,” he said, smiling. “I’d have to go 
on the ship’s list, though, for they are not 
allowed to take passengers. I wonder,” 
with a glance that took in his rotundity— 
he has an idea that he is most cumber- 
somely stout—“T wonder? I could go as 
a tank?” 























CLIMBING SUNSET MOUNTAIN 


BY 


ROBERT M. BARKER 


UR FIRST sight of 
Sunset Mountain was 
when rounding thie 
base of the San Fran- 
cisco peaks we saw 
_ directly ahead of us a 
great red cinder cone 
standing squarely by 

itself, the soft, ruddy glow of its surface 

contrasting strangely with the more rest- 
ful greens of the pine-clad neighboring 
mountains. Utterly barren, it appeared 
to the eye, and of such pleasing symme- 
try that it seemed to us, ten miles away, 
as if nature had inverted a huge flower 
pot to arrest our vision and solicit our 
constant gaze. Not alone the oddity of 
shape and color compelled our admiration, 
but we were immensely puzzled by the 
play of light on the dome-like peak, and 
wondered if it possessed some _ special 
monopoly of the sun’s rays, for no 
dancing colors appeared on the nearby 





gray and frowning pinnacles. Later, we 
learned that while the reddish hues of the 
sloping sides were due to the thick cover- 
ing of fine cinders, the exquisite aureola of 
the extreme top was covered by quantities 
of chrome-tinted rocks intermingled with 
chunks of white and yellow sulphur lying 
exposed on the rim of the crater. 

Sunset Mountain, so appropriately 
named, is an extinct volcano, one of the 
finest which characterizes that region of 
early volcanic activity, which extends 
through Northern Mexico into New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Southern California. It 
lies almost buried away from the world 
in the depths of Coconino County in 
Northern Arizona, some twenty miles 
northeast of Flagstaff, and in the midst of 
as wildly picturesque and sparsely settled 
locality as can be imagined. Here in a 
great area of woodland, bleak cinder piles 
and jagged lava beds, the formal entry of 
man has not been made, and there are 
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neither railroads, saw mills, ranches or 
farms to disturb the quiet grandeur of a 
scene unrivaled for majestic beauty of 
form and color. 

The journey to Sunset is usually made 
in a wide-seated democrat wagon, though 
the horseback ride is really the pleasantest 
method, if one feels equal to it. For sev- 
eral miles the course lies over the pictur- 
esque old stage route to the Grand Can- 
yon, and keeps close to the sheltering 
mountains, finally darting into a great 
forest and passing near by the quaint ruins 
of the cave and cliff dwellings. To the 
left are always the gray and rugged San 
Francisco peaks, over 13,000 feet high, 
and themselves a gigantic volcanic mass, 
while across the draw are smaller moun- 
tains and buttes detached and standing 
sentinel-like. On and on, the road winds 
sinuously over the grassy park-like ele- 
vated plateau, whose ancient pines rise 
superbly, a locality unharmed as yet by 
forest fires, where there is no underbrush, 
and where the very stillness makes one 
want to whistle. Were Sunset Mountain 
not in tantalizing view constantly, its very 
proximity would be evident by the fine 
cinders which now begin to crunch about 
the wheels, increasing as we proceed, and 
with the gradual elevation making ex- 
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tremely hard going for the horses. The 
presence of cinders everywhere is so apt 
to be associated with human energies that 
at first it is hard to realize that these are 
the work of nature and her furnaces, and 
not of man and his factories, and have 
been lying here undisturbed since long be- 
fore the present forests existed. 

Arrived at the base of Sunset Mountain, 
camp is pitched in the shade of overhang- 
ing trees; the winded horses are- watered 
from a keg brought for that purpose, while 
long strips of savory bacon are: presently 
frying over a hastily built fire. One eats: 
mechanically, perforce, for while the long 
journey has tired his muscles, the full sub- 
limity of the scene, particularly of the 
great bald cone leading almost straight 
up from where he stands, dulls the appe- 
tite, and awakens in him the same keen 
desire to climb to the top as it does in the 
case of the small boy to see his presents 
early Christmas morning. The immedi- 
ate scenery is one of beauty weird enough 
to fascinate the most sophisticated. The 
center of attraction, the great red cone 
with its flaming top, rises abruptly from 
the edge of a vast, circular pit, whose 
sharp, cindered floor is barren of all vege- 
tation save a few tough little pinions. 
Separating the forests from the cinder 
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pit are long stretches of rough, broken 
lava, tossed up in huge blocks like an ice- 
floe in spring, their black, naked surfaces 
devoid of even lichens to tell they have 
been laid up here more than a week at 
most. Here, indeed, is every evidence of 
a titanic struggle, no doubt a series of 
earthquakes succeeding an outpouring of 
lava before the fluid mass had fully cooled. 
The lava beds which form such an impas- 
sible barrier are from ten to twenty feet 
high and perhaps two hundred feet wide. 
They reach clear across the valley, and it is 
supposed the molten lava was swiftly car- 
ried along until the bordering uplands 
arrested its fiery progress and caused it to 
burn itself deep into the earth or spread 
to either side. 

At best, the ascent of Sunset is tedious 
because of its steepness, the absence of 
any trail and the difficulty of securing a 
foothold in the cinders, whose size dimin- 
ishes with the ascent. To every three 
steps, at least one is lost. Ropes have 
been used, where women have essayed the 
climb, but the usual method is to worry 
along unencumbered a few feet at a time, 
then pause to rest and enjoy the gradually 
unfolding view, meanwhile pondering how 
far one would roll if he did not dig his 
feet into the leather destroying cinders. 
The temptation to start something is very 
strong, but the absence of anything with 


rounded edges, save the tourist himself, 
militates such diversion. As the ascent 
grows more arduous, so the desire to at- 
tain the summit waxes keen. Half way 
up are two small Spanish pinon trees, 
their dreary solitude not occasioning so 
much wonder as the fact that they receive 
nourishment and have poise on such a 
slope. A more hopeless environment for 
tree life is difficult to conceive, yet sway- 
ing gracefully in the soft October breeze, 
their thick autumn jeaves are quite as red 
and golden and firm as those on sheltered 
branches far below. 

With the crater almost at hand, the 
views grow more entrancing, and it is al- 
most with regret that the last halting 
place is left behind. A final plunge up- 
ward, and the exhausted sightseer scram- 
bles over the rim, first turning quickly to 
look off at the starting point and con- 
gratulate himself on his achievement. Way 
down at the bottom, he sees the snake-like 
windings of the lava beds, each radiating 
from the base of the cone, and finally dis- 
appearing in the forests on all sides. In 
the immediate foreground are small and 
shapely cones of red cinders and black 
cinders, some resembling pyramids, others 
like soft-nosed sand-dunes whose propor- 
tions change with every wind. Not far 
distant are several tiny craters, which 
show that the molten rocks in their hurry 
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to reach the-surface, burst out at the foot 
of the main cone and afterward left high- 
walled, jagged openings like small am- 
phitheatres, built as if to add consistency 
to the scenery as well as to afford an out- 
let for the stirred up wrath of the inner 
world. 

Few places anywhere present a more 
unique and varied panorama of natural 
scenery than from the crater of Sunset 
Mountain. Here at an elevation of 9,000 
feet, in an atmosphere of surpassing clear- 
ness, one enjoys a truly wonderful range 
of vision. To the north, seventy-five miles 
distant, and quite distinct, are both cream- 
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lon-forests of yellow pine, enveloping hills, 
valleys and mountains, with their everlast- 
ing green. 

One is not likely to be disappointed in 
his first impression of the crater of Sunset 
Mountain, for its great depth and sym- 
metry and the entire absence of life sug- 
gest most clearly what an ideal crater, long 
inactive, should be. More than anything 
else, this-resembles an upturned bow! of 
rough red earthenware. In size, it is about 
two thousand feet wide and four hundred 
feet deep, while spread thickly over its 
surface are fine red cinders, almost 
spherical in shape, with here and there a 
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tinted rims of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado river, the fifteen intervening 
mijes suggesting the mark of a soft blue 
pencil just above the horizon. Beyond 
and across the rocky Kaibab plateau, as far 
away again as the mighty chasm, are the 
violet robed mountains of Southern Utah. 
To the Eastward, thirty miles away, be- 
gins that land of enchantment, the mar- 
velous painted desert, no jarring note of 
civilization to mar its rainbow-tinted sur- 
face. ‘Towards the South and West, for 
nearly one hundred miles, and rolling like 
huge billows at sea, stretch the magnifi- 
cent timber lands of Arizona, the Mogol- 


specimen as large and smooth as a base- 
ball, evidence of the velocity with which 
some of the fluid rock shot out of the 
earth. The rim itself is sharp and well de- 


fined, broken frequently by protruding 
rocks, containing patches of white and yel- 
low sulphur. Great pieces of this richly 
colored mineral lie scattered about, tempt- 
ing the tourist to pick them up as sou- 
venirs, but crumbling quickly at the 
slightest touch. Standing alone on the 
lowest point of the rim is a rude monu- 
ment of flat stones containing within its 
crevices the written claim of some pros- 
pector to the mineral wealth of the old 











voleano. As in other portions of the 
neighborhood, there is little or no sign 
that anything yet has been disturbed by 
man. Whatever the hidden resources, 
both the distance from the railroad and 
the obvious difficulty of transporting sup- 
plies would lead one to fancy the lonely 
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claim had never been profitable. 

If the ascent of Sunset Mountain is 
difficult, almost as hazardous is the :jour- 
ney about the rim. A mis-step might send 
one rolling into the crater or hurry him 
to the bottom of the cone some 2,000 feet 
below. Again, the insecurity of the foot- 
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ing is enhanced by the frequent sulphur 
beds, whose surface deceives by its appar- 
ent firmness. One young woman who had 
bravely struggled to the summit was con- 
siderably agitated to sink in a soft spot 
to the depth of her shoe top before she 
could extricate herself. Later, a camera 
tripod thrust through the opening failed 
to reveal its depth, which cheering intel- 
ligence did not hasten to restore peace of 
mind to the frightened girl. The trip is 
not complete unless one circles the whole 
rim, and climbs to the very highest point 
“ whose sharp-pointed rocks make almost a 
' pinnacle on the eastern slope. From here 
he can easily distinguish the point on the 
fringes of the forest where he had dinner, 
also the horses which are tightly tethered, 
and thoughts of both with increasing late- 
ness of the hour quite naturally suggests 
town and supper, and he almost reluctant- 
ly leaves this supreme vantage point. 


WAIT. 
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With all its loneliness and difficulty of 
reaching it, the trip to Sunset Mountain is 
really worth while. To one who loves 
good, stiff climbing, whose heart can stand 
extra exertion in a rarified atmosphere, 
the ascent will mark a mile stone in his 
journey through life. Not alone the in- 
comparable views, but the exhilaration of 
the climb, and the altitude, makes one for- 
get the arduous excursion, and, instead of 
lasting fatigue, he is tempted to make the 
descent in one-tenth the time he took in 
going up, an accomplishment not without 
its ludicrous side. And then the going 
back to town, through the tall, swaying 
pines, with the sun falling down behind 
the distant peaks or flat-topped mesas, 
leads one to appreciate the natural beau- 
ties of this still and wild southwestern 
land, whose seemingly eternal play of sun- 
shine is only broken by the slowly de- 
scending curtain of night. 


WAIT 


Bright maple-buds, tossing against the blue sky 
Like coral-reefs deep in biue sea, 
Uncover your breasts where the baby-leaves. lie— 
They are waking and long to be free. 
nr ° s 
“The master-touch lingers, but never comes late; 
We are ready to open, but willing to wait.” 


O! azure-winged, floating high in the air, 
And dropping down sparkles of song, 

Come stay with us, build on the maple-bough there, 
For the long, silent winter is gone. 

“T am coming already, I’ve chosen my mate, 

But the time is not yet—so we wait, so we wait.” 


Sad hearts, growing weary with hope long deferred, 
Waiting still for your highest and best, 

Do you yearn for your spring like the bud and the bird, 
For fruition and rapture and rest? 

“We have learned from the patience of nature to wait; 


The master-touch lingers, but never comes late.” 
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THE CLOUD-BURST ON THE MOUNTAIN 


BY KENNETH WALKER 


my UTH MARY stood on 

i the high river bank, 
looking on the beach 
below to see if her 
brother Tommy was 
lurking anywhere un- 
der the willows with 
his fishing pole. He 
had been sent half an hour before to the 
earth cellar for potatoes, and Ruth Mary’s 
father, Mr. Tully, was waiting for his 
dinner. 

She did not see Tommy; but while she 
lingered, looking at the river hurrying 
down the shoot between the hills, and 
curling up over the pebbles of the bar, 
she saw a team of bay horses and a red- 
wheeled wagon come rattling down the 
stony slope of the opposite shore. In the 
wagon she counted four men. Three of 
the men wore white, helmet-shaped hats 
that made brilliant spots of light against 
the bank. ‘The horses were driven haif 
their length into the stream and allowed 
to drink as well as they could, for the 
swiftness of the current, while the men 
seemed to consult together, the two on 
the front seat turning back to speak with 
the two behind, and pointing across the 
river. 

Ruth Mary watched them with much 
interest, for travelers, such as these seemed 
to be, seldom came as far up Bear River 
Valley as the Tully’s cattle range. The 
visitors who came to them were mostly 
cowboys looking up stray cattle, or miners 
on their way to the “Banner district,” or 
packers with mule trains going over the 
mountains, to return in three weeks or 
three months as their journey prospered. 
Fishermen and hunters came up into the 
hills in the season of trout and deer, but 
they came, as a rule, on horseback, and at 
a distance were hardly to be distinguished 
frem the cowboys and the miners. 





The men in the wagon were evidently 
strangers to that locality. They had seen 
Ruth Mary watching them from the hill, 
and now one of them rose up in the 
wagon, shouting across to her and point- 
ing to the river. 

She could not hear his words, for the 
noise of the ripple and the wind which 
blew freshly down stream, but she under- 
stood that he was inquiring about the ford. 
She motioned up the river and called to 
him, though she knew her words could 
not reach him, to keep on the edge of the 
ripple. Her gestures, however, aided by 
the driver’s knowledge of fords were suf- 
ficient, and turning ‘his horse’s heads up 
stream, they took water at the place she 
had tried to indicate. The wagon sank 
to the wheel-hubs; the horses kept their 
feet well, though the current was strong; 
the sun shone brightly on the white hats 
and laughing faces of the men, on the 
guns in their hands, on the red paint of 
the wagon and the warm backs of the 
horses breasting the stream. When they 
were half-way across, one of the men 
tossed a small, reluctant black dog over 
the wheel into the river, and all the com- 
pany, with the exception of the driver, 
who was giving his attention to his horses, 
broke into hilarious shouts of encourage- 
ment to the swimmer in his struggles with 
the current. It was carrying him down, 
and would probably land him, without 
effort of his own, on a strip of white sand 
beach under the willows above the bend; 
but now the unhappy little object, merely 
a black nose and two blinking eyes above 
the water, had drifted into an eddy from 
which he cast forlorn glances toward his 
faithless friends in the wagon. The dog 
was in no real peril, but Ruth Mary did 
not know it, and her heart swelled with 
indignant pity. Only shyness kept her 
from wading to his rescue. But now one 
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of the laughing young men, thinking, per- 
haps, the joke had gone far.enough, and 
reckless of a wetting, leaped out into the 
water, and plunging along in his high 
boots, soon had the terrier by the scruff 
of his neck, and waded ashore with his 
sleek, quivering little body nestled in the 
bosom of his flannel hunting shirt. 

A deep cut in the bank, through which 
the wagon was dragged, was screened by 
willows. When the fording party arrived 
at the top, Ruth Mary was nowhere to be 
seen. ‘“Where’s that girl got all of a sud- 
den?” one of the men demanded. They 
had intended to ask her several questions, 
but she was gone, and the road before 
them plainly led to the low-roofed cabin, 
and loosely built barn, with straw and day- 
light showing through its cracks, the new- 
ly planted poplar trees above the thatched 
earth cellar, and all the signs of a tenta- 
tive home in this solitude of the hills. 

They drove on slowly, the young man 
who had waded ashore, whom his com- 
rades addressed as Kirkwood, or Kirke, 
walking behind the wagon with the dog 
in his arms, responding to his whimpering 
claims for attention with teasing caresses. 
The dog seemed to be the butt as well as 
the pet of the party. As they approached 
the house, he scrambled out of Kirkwood’s 
arms and lingered to take, a roll in the 
sandy path, coming up a moment after- 
wards to be received with blighting sar- 
casms as to his appearance. After his ig- 
nominious wetting he was quite unable to 
bear up under them, and slunk to the rear 
with deprecatory blinks and waggings of 
his tail whenever one of the men looked 
back. 

Ruth Mary had run home quickly to 
tell her father, who was sitting in the sun 
by the woodpile, of the arrival of strangers 
from across the river. Mr. Tully rose up 
deliberately and went to meet his guests, 
keeping between his teeth the sliver of pine 
he had been chewing while waiting for his 
dinner. It helped to bear him out in that 
appearance of indifference he thought it 
well to assume, as if such arrivals were 
an every-day occurrence. 

“Hasn’t Tommy got back yet, mother ?” 
Ruth Mary asked, as she entered the house. 
Mrs. Tully was a stout, low-browed wo- 
man, with grayish yellow hair of that dry 
and lifeless texture which shows a declin- 
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ing health or want of care. Her blue eyes 
looked faded in the setting of her tanned 
complexion. She sat in a low chair, with 
her knees wide apart, defined by her limp 
calico draperies, rocking a child of twa 
years, a fat little girl with flushed cheeks 
and flaxen hair braided in tight knots on 
her forehead, who was asleep in a large, 
cushioned rocking chair in the middle of 
the room. The room looked bare, for the 
shed room outside was evidently the more 
used part of the house. The cook-stove 
was there in the inclosed corner, and be- 
side it a table and shelf with a tin hand- 
basin hanging beneath, while the crannies 
of the logs on each side of the door-way 
were utilized as shelves for all the house- 
hold articles in frequent requisition that 
were not hanging from nails driven into 
the logs or from the projecting roof-poles 
against the light. 

Tommy had not returned, and Mrs. 
Tully suggested as a reason for his delay 
that he had stopped somewhere to catch 
grasshoppers for bait. 

“T should think he had enough of them 
in that bottle of his,’ Ruth Mary said, 
“to last him till the hoppers come again. 
Some strange men forded the river just 
now. Father’s gone to speak to them. I 
guess he’ll ask ’em to stop to dinner.” 

Mrs. Tully got up heavily and went to 
the door. “Here, Angy,” she addressed a 
girl of eight or ten years who sat on the 
flat bowlder which was the cabin door- 
step. “You go and get them ’taters— 
that’s a good girl,” she added coaxingly, 
as Angy did not stir. “If your foot hurts 
you, you can walk on your heel.” 

Angy, who was complaining of a stone 
bruise, got up and limped away, upset- 
ting from her lap as she rose two kittens 
of tender years, who tumbled over each 
other before getting their legs under them, 
and staggered off, steering themselves 
jerkily with their tails. 

“Oh, Angy,” Ruth Mary remonstrated, 
but she could not stay to comfort the kit- 
tens. She ran up the short, crooked stairs 
leading to the garret bedroom, which she 
shared with Angy, hastily put on her shoes 
and stockings and braced her pretty figure 
under the blue calico sack she wore, with 
her first pair of stays, an important pur- 
chase made on her last visit to town in the 
valley, and to be worn now, if ever. It 
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was hot at noon in the bedroom under 
the roof, and by the time Ruth Mary had 
fortified herself to meet the eyes of 
strangers, she was uncomfortably flushed 
and short of breath besides, from the pres- 
sure of her new stays. She went slowly 
down the uneven stairs, wishing she could 
walk as softly in her shoes as she could 
barefoot. 

Her father was talking to the strangers 
in the shed room. They looked tall and 
formidable, under the low roof against the 
flat glare of the sun on the hard swept 
ground in front of the shed. She waited 
inside until her mother reminded her of 
the dinner, half-cooked on the stove; 
then she went out shyly, the light falling 
on her downcast face and full, white eye- 
lids, on her yellow hair, sun faded and 
meekly parted over a forehead low, like 
her mother’s, but smooth as one of the 
white stones of the river beach. Her fair 
skin was burned to a clear light red tint 
like a child’s, and her blonde eyebrows and 
lashes looked silvery against it, but her 
chin was very white underneath, and there 
was a white space behind each of her little 
ears where her hair was knotted tightly 
away from her neck. 

“This is my daughter,” Mr. Tully said, 
briefly, and then he gave some hospitable 
orders about dinner, which the strangers 
interrupted, saying they had lunch with 
them and would not trouble his family un- 
til supper time. They gathered up their 
hunting gear, and, lifting their hats to 
Ruth Mary, followed Mr. Tully, who had 
offered to show them the best fishing on 
that part of the river. 

Mr. Tully explained to his wife and 
daughter, as the latter placed the dinner 
on the table, that three of the strangers 
were the engineers from the railroad camp 
at Moor’s Bridge, and the fourth was a 
packer and teamster from the same camp ; 
that they were all going up the river to 
look at timber, and wanted a little sport 
by the way. They had expected to keep 
on the other side of the river, but seeing 
the ranch on the opposite shore, with 
wheel-tracks going down to the water, 
they had concluded to try the ford and the 
fishing, and ask for’a night’s accommoda- 
tion. 

“They don’t want we should put our- 
selves out any. They’re used to roughing 
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it, they say. If you can git together some- 
thing to feed them on, mother, they say 
they’d as soon sleep on the straw in the 
barn as anywhere else.” 

“There’s plenty to eat, such as it is, but 
Ruth Mary’ll have it all to do. I can’t be 
on my feet.” Mrs. Tully spoke in a de- 
pressed way, but to her no less than to 
her husband was this little break welcome 
in the monotony of their life in the hills, 
even though it brought with it a more 
vivid consciousness of the family circum- 
stances and a review of them in the light 
of former standards of comfort and gen- 
tility. For Mrs. Tully had been a woman 
of some social ambition in the small East- 
ern village where she was born. ‘To all 
that to her guests made the unique charm 
of the place, she had grown callous, if 
she had ever felt it at all, while dwelling 
with an incurable regret upon the neatly 
painted houses and fenced door-yards, the 
gathering of women in their best clothes 
and primly furnished parlors on summers 
afternoons, the church-going, the passing 
in the street, and, more than all, the house 
keeping conveniences she had been used 
to, accumulated through many years’ oc- 
cupancy of the same house. 

“Seems as though I hadn’t any ambition 
left,” she often complained to her daugh- 
ter. “There’s nothing here to do with, 
and nobody to do for. The most of the 
folks we ever see wouldn’t know sour- 
dovgh bread from salt-raisin’, and as for 
dressin’ up, I might keep the same clothes 
on from Fourth July till Christmas— 
your father’d never know.” 

But Ruth Mary was haunted by no flesh 
pots of the past. As she dressed the chick- 
ens and mixed the biscuit for supper, she 
paused often in her work and looked to- 
wards the high pastures with ‘the pale 
brown lights and purple shadows on them, 
rolling away and rising towards the great 
timbered ridges, and these lifting, here 
and there along their profiles a_ treeless 
peak or bareless divide into the regions 
above vegetation. She had no misgivings 
about her home. To her mind, fences 
would not improve her father’s vast lawn, 
or white paint the low-browed front of his 
dwelling, nor did she feel the want of a 
stair carpet and parlor organ. She was 
sure that they, the strangers, had never 
seen anything more lovely than her be- 

















loved river, dancing down between the 
hills, tripping over rapids, wrinkling over 
sand-bars of its own spreading, and letting 
out its speed down the long reaches where 
the channel was deep. 

About four o’clock she found leisure to 
stroll along the shore with Tommy, whose 
competitive energies as a fisherman had 
been stimulated by the advent of strange 
craftsmen with scientific-looking tackle. 
Tommy must forthwith show what native 
skill could do, with a willow pole and 
grasshoppers for bait. But Ruth Mary’s 
sense of propriety would by no means tol- 
erate Tommy’s intruding his company. up- 
on the strangers, and to frustrate any rash, 
gregarious impulses on his ‘ part, she 
judged it best to keep him in sight. 

Tommy knew of a deep pool under the 
willows which he could whip unseen in 
the shady hours of the afternoon. Thither 
he led Ruth Mary, leaving her seated upon 
the bank above him, lest she should be 
tempted to talk, and so interfere with his 
sport. The moments went by in silence, 
broken only by the river; Ruth Mary, 
happy on the high bank in the sun, 
Tommy happy by the shady pool below, 
and now and then slapping a lively trout 
upon the stones. 

Across the river, two Chinamen were 
washing gravel in the rude miner’s cradle, 
paddling about on the river’s brink and 
anon staggering down from the gravel 
bank above, with large, square kerosene 
cans filled with pay dirt balanced on either 
end of a pole across their meagre shoul- 
ders. Bare-headed, in* their loose gar- 
ments, with their pottering movements 
and wrinkled faces shining with heat, they 
looked like two weird, unrevered old wo- 
men working out some dismal penance. 
High up in the sky, the great black buz- 
zards sailed and sailed on slanting wing; 
the wood doves coo-oo-ed from the willow 
thickets that gathered the sunlight close 
to the water’s edge. A few horses and 
cattle moved their specks upon the sides 
of the hill, cropping the bunch-grass, but 
the greater herds had been driven up into 
the high pastures where the snow falls 
early, and all these lower hills were bare 
of life, unless one might fancy that the 
far-off possessions of pines against the 
sky, marching up the northern sides of the 
divide, had a solemn personality, going up 
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like priests to a sacrifice, or that the rest- 
less river, flowing through the midst of 
all and bearing the light of the white 
noonday sky deep into the bosom of the 
darkest hills, had ‘a soul as well as a voice. 
In its sparkle and ever-changing motion, 
it was like a child among its elders at 
play. The hills seemed to watch it, and 
the great cloud heads, as they looked down 
between the parting summits, and the 
three tall pines, standing about a young 
bird’s flight from each other by the shore, 
and mingling their fitful crooning with 
the river’s babble. 

It is pleasant to think of Ruth Mary, 
sitting high above the river in the peace- 
ful afternoon, surrounded by the inani- 
mate life that to her brought the fullness 
of companionship, and left no room for 
vain cravings: the shadow creeping up- 
ward over her hands folded in her lap, 
the light resting on her girlish face, and 
meek, smooth hair. For this was during 
that unquestioning time of content which 
may not always last, even in a life as safe 
and as easily predicted as hers. But even 
now this silent communion was interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of one of Tommy’s 
rivals. It was the young man whose com- 
rades called him Kirke, who came along 
the shore, stooping under the willow 
boughs, scattering all their shadows, light- 
ly traced on the stones below. He held 
his fishing rod crouched like a lance in 
one hand, and a string of gleaming fish 
in the other. 

Tommy, with his practiced eye, rapidly 
counted them and saw with chagrin that 
he was outnumbered, but another look 
satisfied him that the stranger’s catch was 
nearly all white fish instead of trout. He 
caressed his own dappled beauties com- 
placently. 

Kirkwood stopped and. looked at them; 
he was evidently impressed by Tommy’s 
superior luck. 

“These are big fellows,” he said; “did 
you catch them ?” 

“You don’t suppose she did,” said 
Tommy, with a jerk of his head towards 
Ruth Mary. 

Kirkwood looked up and smiled, seeing 
the young girl on her sunny perch. The 
smile lingered pleasantly in his eyes as 
he seated himself on the stones—deliber- 
ately, as if he meant to stay. 
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Tommy watched him, while he made 
himself comfortable, taking from his 
pocket a short meerschaum pipe and a 
bag of tobacco, and lighting it with a 
wax match held in the hollow of his hands 
—apparently from habit, for there was no 
wind. He did not seem to mind in the 
least that his legs were wet and that his 
trout were nearly all white fish. He was 
evidently a person of happy resources, and 
a joy-compelling temperament, that could 
find virtue in white fish if it couldn’t get 
trout. He began to talk to Tommy, not 
without an amused consciousness of 
Tommy’s silent partner on the bank above, 
nor without an occasional glance up at the 
maidenly head serenely exalted in the sun- 
light. Nor did Ruth Mary fail to respond 
with her down-bent looks, as simply and 
unawares as the clouds turning their 
bright side to the sun. 

Tommy, on his part, was stoutly with- 
holding in words the admiration his eyes 
could not help showing of the strange 
fishermen’s tools. He cautiously felt the 
weight of the ringed and polished rod, 
and snapped it a little over the water; he 
was permitted to examine the box of flies 
and to handle the reel, things in them- 
selves fascinating, but to Tommy’s mind 
merely a hindrance and a snare to the 
understanding in the real business of 
catching fish. 

Still, he admitted, where a man could 
take a whole day, all to himself like that, 
without fear of being called off at any 
moment by the women or some frivolous 
household errand, he might afford to pot- 
ter with such things. Tommy kept the 
conservative attitude of native experience 
and skill towards foreign contrivance. 

“Tf Joe Enselman was here,” he said, 
“T bet he could ketch more fish in half 
an hour with a pole like this o’ mine and 
a han’ful o’ hoppers than any of you can 
in a whole week o’ fishing with them 
fancy things.” P 

“Oh, Tommy!” Ruth Mary  expostu- 
lated, looking distressed. 

“Who is this famous fisherman?” Kirk- 
wood, asked, smiling at Tommy’s boast. 

“Oh, he’s a fellow I know. He’s a 
packer, and he owns half o’ father’s stock. 
He’s goin’ to marry our Sis soon’s he gits 
back from Sheep Mountain, and then he’ll 
be my brother.” Tommy had been a little 
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reckless in his desire for the distinction 
of a personal claim on the hero of his 
boyish heart. He was even conscious of 
himself, as he glanced up at his sister. 

Kirkwood’s eyes involuntarily followed 
Tommy’s. He withdrew them at once, 
but not before he saw the troubled blush 
that reddened the girl’s averted face. It 
struck him, though he was not deeply 
versed in blushes, that it was not quite 
the expression of a happy, maidenly con- 
sciousness, when the name of a lover is 
unexpectedly spoken. 

It was the first time in her life that 
Ruth Mary had ever blushed at Joe En- 
selman’s name. She could not under- 
stand why it should pain her to have this 
stranger hear of him in his relation to 
herself. 

Before her blush had faded, Kirkwood 
had dismissed the subject of Ruth Mary’s 
engagement with the careless reflection 
that Enselman was probably not the right 
man, but the primitive laws which decide 
such haphazard unions doubtless provided 
the necessary hardihood of temperament 
wherewith to meet their exigencies. She 
was a nice little girl, but possibly she was 
not so sensitive as she looked. 

His pipe had gone out, and after re- 
lighting it, he showed Tommy the gayly- 
pictured match-box, which opened with a 
spring, and disclosed the matches lying 
in a little drawer within. 

Tommy’s wistful eyes, as he returned 
the box, prompted Kirkwood to make pru- 
dent search in his pockets for a second 
box of matches before presenting Tommy 
with the one his eyes coveted. Finding 
himself secure against want in the imme- 
diate future, he gave himself up to the 
mild amusement of watching ‘l'ommy 
with his new acquisition. 

Tommy could not resist lighting one of 
the little tapers, which burned in the sun- 
light with a still, clear flame like a 
Christmas candle. Then a second one was 
sacrificed. By this time, the attraction 
was strong enough to bring Ruth Mary 
down from her high seat in the sun. She 
looked hardly less a child than Tommy, as 
with her face close to his, she watched the 
pale flame flower wasting on its waxen 
stem. Then she must needs light one her- 
self, and hold it with a little fixed smile. on 
her face, till the flame crept down and 
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warmed her finger-tips. 

“There,” she said, putting it out with 
a breath, “don’t let us burn any more. It’s 
too bad to waste so many of ’em in the 
daylight.” 

“We will burn one more,” said Kirk- 
wood, “not for amusement, but for infor- 
mation.” And while he whittled a 
piece of drift-wood into the shape of a 
boat, he told Ruth Mary how the Hindoo 
maidens set their lighted lamps afloat at 
night en the Ganges, and watch them per- 
ilously voyaging, to learn, by the fate of 
the little flame, the safety of their absent 
lovers. 

He told it simply and gravely, as he 
might have described some fact in natural 
history, for he rightly guessed that his 
little seed of sentiment fell on virgin soil. 
According to Tommy, Ruth Mary was be- 
trothed and soon to be a wife, but Kirk- 
wood was curiously sure that she knew 
not love, nor even fancy. Nor had he any 
rash idea of trying to enlarge her experi- 
ence. He spoke of the lamps on the Gan- 
ges because they came into his mind while 
Ruth Mary was bending over the wasting 
match flame; and hesitation he might 
have had about introducing so delicate a 
topic was conquered by an idle fancy that 
he would like to observe its effect upon 
her almost pathetic innocence. 

While he talked, interrupting himself 
as his whittling absorbed him, but always 
conscious of her eyes upon his face, the 
boat took shape in his hands. Tommy 
had failed to catch the connection between 
Hindoo girls and boat-making, but ne 
was satisfied with watching Kirkwood’s 
skillful fingers, without paying much heed 
to his words. He had a wonderful knife, 
too, with tools concealed in its handle, 
with one of which he bored a hole for the 
mast. In the top of the mast he fixed 
one of the wax tapers upright and steady 
for the voyage. 

Ruth Mary’s cheeks grew red as she sud- 
denly perceived the intention of Kirk- 
wood’s whittling. 

“Now,” he said, steadying the boat 
on the shallow ripple, “before we light our 
beacon, you must think of some one you 
care for who is away. Perhaps Tommy’s 
friend on Sheep Mountain?” he ventured 
softly, glancing at Ruth Mary. 

The color in her cheeks deepened, and 
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not a 


again Kirkwood fancied it was 
happy confusion that covered her down- 
cast face. 

“No?” he questioned, as Ruth Mary did 


not speak. “That is too serious, perhaps. 
Well, then, make a little wish, and if the 
light is still alive when the boat passes 
that rock—the flat one with two stones 
on top—the wish will come true. But you 
must have faith, you know.” 

Ruth Mary looked at Kirkwood, the 
picture of faith in her sweet conscious- 
ness. His heart smote him a little, but. 
he met her wide-eyed gaze with a gravity 
equal to her own. 

“T would rather not wish for myself,” 
she said, “but I will wish something for 
you if you want me to.” 

“That is very kind of you. 
know what it will be?” 

“Oh, yes. You must tell me what to 
wish.” 

“That is easily done,” said Kirkwood 
gayly. “Wish that I may come back some 
other day and sit here with you and 
Tommy by the river.” 

It was impossible not to see that Ruth 
Mary was blushing again. But she an- 
swered him with a gentle courtesy that 
rebuked the foolish blush: “That will be 
wishing for us all.” 

“Shall we light up, then, and set her 
afloat ?” 

“T’ve made a wish,” shouted Tommy. 

“T’ve wished Joe Enselman would bring 
me an Injun pony—a good one that won’t 
buck.” 

“You must keep your wish for the next 
trip. This ship is freighted deep enough 
already. Off she goes then, and good luck 
to the wish,” said Kirkwood, as the cur- 
rent took the boat with the light at its 
peak burning clearly, and swept it away. 
The pretty plaything dipped and danced 
a moment, while the light wavered, but 
still lived. Then a breath of wind shook 
the willows, and the light was gone. 

“Now it’s my turn,” Tommy exclaimed, 
wasting no sentiment on another’s failure. 
He rushed down the bank, and into the 
shallow water to cateh the wishing boat 
before it drifted away. 

“All the same, I’m coming back again,” 
said Kirkwood, looking at Ruth Mary. 

Tommy’s wish fared no better than his 
sister’s, but he bore up briskly, declaring 
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it was “all foolishness anyway,” and ac- 
cused Kirkwood of having “just made it 
up for fun.” 

Kirkwood only laughed, and ignoring 
Tommy, said to Ruth Mary, “The game 
was hardly worth the candle, was it?” 

“Was it a game?” she asked. “I thought 
you meant it for true.” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “When we try it in 
earnest we must find a smoother river and 
a stronger light. Besides, you know, I’m 
coming back.” 

Ruth Mary kept her eyes upon his face, 
still* questioning his seriousness, but its 
quick changes of expression baffled while 
fascinating her. She could not have told 
whether she thought him handsome or not 
—lut she had a desire to look at him all 
the time. 

Suddenly her household duties recurred 
to her, and refusing the help of Kirk- 
wood’s hand, she sprang up the bank and 
hurried to the house. Kirkwood could see 
her head above the wild-rose thickets as 
she went along the high path by the shore. 
He was more than ever sure that Ensel- 
man was not the right man. 

At supper, Ruth Mary waited on the 
strangers in silence, while Angy kept the 
cats‘and dogs “corraled,” as her father 
said, in the shed, that their impetuous 
appetites might not disturb the feast. 

Mr. Tully stood in the door-way and 
talked to his guests, while they ate, and 
Mrs. Tully, with the little two-year-old 
in her lap, rocked in the large rocking- 
chair and sighed apologetically between 
her promptings of Ruth Mary’s attend- 
ance on the table. 

Tommy hung about in a state of com- 
plete infatuation with the person and con- 
versation of his former rival. He was 
even beginning to waver in his allegiance 
to his absent hero, especially as the wish 
about the Indian pony had not come true. 

During the familv meal, the young men 
sat outside in the shed room and smoked, 
and lazily talked together. Their words 
reached the silent group at the table. 
Kirkwood’s companions were deriding him 
as a recreant sportsman. He puffed his 
short-stemmed pipe and looked at them 
tranquilly. He was not dissatisfied with 
his share of the day’s pleasure. 

When Mr. Tully had finished his sup- 
per, he took the young men down to the 


beach to look at his boat. Kirkwood had 


pointed it out to his comrades, where it 


lay moored under the bank, and ventured 
the opinion of a boating man that it had 
not been built in the mountains. But 
he had generalized too rashly. 

“I built her myself,” said Mr. Tully. 
“Rip-sawed the lumber up here. My 
young ones are handy with her,” he boast- 
ed cheerfully, warmed by the admiration 
his work called forth. “You’d never be- 
lieve, to see ’em knocking about in her, 
they hadn’t the first one of ’em ever smelt 
salt water. Ruth Mary, now, the oldest 
of ’em, is as much to home in that boat 
as she is on a hoss—and_ that’s sayin’ 
enough. She looks quite, but she’s got as 
firm a seat and as light a hand as any 
cowboy that ever put leg over a cayuse.” 

-Mr. Tully, on being questioned, ad- 
mitted willingly that he was an Eastern 
man—a Down-East lumberman and boat- 
builder. He couldn’t just say why he’a 
come West. Got reckless, and his wife’s 
health was always poor back there. He 
had mined it some and had considerable 
luck—cleaned up several thousands at 
Junction Bar. Put it in a sawmill and 
got burned out. Then he took up this 
cattle range, and went into stock partner- 
ship with a young fellow from Montana, 
uamed Enselman. They expected to make 
a good thing of it, but it was a long ways 
from anywheres, and for months of the 
year they couldn’t do any teaming. Had 
no way out except by the horseback trail. 
The women found it lonesome. In the 
winter no team could get up that grade 
in the canyon they call the “freeze out,” 
even if they could cross for. ice in the river, 
and from April to August the river was 
up so you couldn’t ford. 

All this in the intervals of business, for 
Mr. Tully in his circuitous way was agree- 
ing to build a boat for the engineers after 
the model of his own. He would have to 
go down to the camp at Moor’s bridge to 
build it, he said, for suitable lumber 
could not be procured so far up the river, 
except at great expense. It would take 
him better’n a month, anyhow, and he 
didn’t know what his women folks would 
say to having him so long away. He 
would see about it. 

The four men sauntered up the path 
from the shore, Tommy bringing up the 
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rear with the little black-and-tan terrier. 
In default of a word from his master, 
Tommy tried to make friends with the 
dog, but the latter, wide awake and sus- 
picious after dozing under the wagon all 
afternoon, would none of him. Possibly 
he divined that Tommy’s attentions were 
not wholly disinterested. 

The family assembled for the evening 
in the shed room. The women were silent, 
for the talk was confined to masculine 
topics, such as the quality of the placer 
claim up the river, the timber, the hunt- 
ing, the progress and prospects of the new 
railroad. Tommy, keeping himself for- 
cibly awake, was seeing two Kirkwoods 
where there was but one. The terrier 
had taken shelter between Kirkwood’s 
knees, after trying conclusions with. the 
mother of the kittens—a cat of large ex- 
perience and a reserved disposition, with 
only one ear, but otherwise in full posses- 
sion of her faculties. 

Betimes the young men arose and said 
good-night. Mr. Tully was loath to have 
the evening, with its rare opportunity for 
conversation, come to a close, but he was 
too modest a host to press his company 
upon his guests. He went with them to 
their beds on the clean straw in the barn, 
and if good wishes could soften the pil- 
lows, the travelers would have slept sump- 
tuously.. They did not know, but woke 
strong with joyousness over the beauty of 
the morning on the hills, and the pros- 
pect of contifuing their journey. 

They parted from the family at the 
ranch with a light-hearted promise to stop 
again on their way down the river. When 
they would return they were gayly uncer- 
tain—it might be ten days, it might be two 
weeks. It was a promise that nestled with 
delusive sweetness in Ruth Mary’s 
thoughts as she went silently about her 
work. She was helpful in all -ways, very 
gentle with the children, but she lingered 
more hours dreaming by the river, and 
often at twilight she climbed the hill 
back of the cabin and sat there alone, her 
cheek in the hollow of her hand, until the 
great planes of distance were lost, and 
all the hills drew together in one dark 
profile against the sky. 

Mrs. Tully had been intending to spare 
Ruth Mary for a journey to the town on 
some errands of a feminine nature which 
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could not be intrusted to Mr. Tully’s large 
but discriminating judgment. Ruth Mary 
had never before been known to trifle with 


an opportunity of this kind. Her rides 
to town had been the one excitement of 
her life; looked forward to with eagerness 
and discussed with tireless interest for 
many days after. But now she hung back 
with an unaccountable apathy, and made 
excuses for postponing the ride from day 
to day, until the business became too 
pressing to be longer neglected. She set 
off one morning at daybreak, following the 
horse-back trail round the steep and slid- 
ing bluffs high above the river, or across 
beds of broken lava rock, arrested ava- 
lanches from the slowly crumbling cliffs 
which crowned the bluff, or picking her 
way at a soft-footed pace through the 
thickets of the river bottoms. In such a 
low, sheltered spot, scarcely four feet 
above the river, she found the engineers’ 
camp, a group of white tents shining 
among the willows. She keenly noted its 
location and surroundings. The broken 
timbers of the old bridge projected from 
the bank a short distance above the camp ; 
a piece of weather-stained canvas stretched 
over them formed a kind of awning shad- 
ing the rocks below, where the Chinese 
cook of the camp sat impassively fishing. 
The camp had a deserted look, for the men 
were all out at work tunneling the hill 
half a mile lower down. Her errands kept 
her so late that she was obliged to stay 
overnight at the house of a friend of her 
father’s, who owned a fruit ranch near the 
town. 

They were prosperous, talkative people, 
who loudly pitied the isolation of the fam- 
ily in the upper valley. 

Ruth Mary reached home about noon 
the next day, tired and several shades more 
deeply sun-burned, to find that she had 
passed the engineers without knowing it 
on their way down the river on the wagon 
road on the other side.’ They had stopped 
over night at the ranch, and made an 
early start that morning. Ruth Mary 
was obliged to listen to enthusiastic remin- 
iscences from each member of the. family 
of the visit she had missed. 

This was the last social event of the 
year. The willow copses turned yellow 


and threadbare ; the scarlet hips of the rose 
bush looked as if tiny finger-tips had left 
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their prints upon them. The wreathes of 
wild clematis turned ashen gray, and were 
scattered by the winds. The wood-dove’s 
cooing no longer sounded at twilight in 
the leafless thickets. They had gone down 
the river, and the wild ducks with them. 

But the voice of the river, rising with 
the autumn rains, was loud on the bar; 
the sky was hung with clouds that hid 
the hill-tops or trailed their ragged pen- 
nants below their summits. The mists 
lay cold on the river; they rose with the 
sun, dissolving in soft haze that dulled 
the sunshine, and at night descending, 
shrouded the dark, hoarse water without 
stilling its lament. Then the first snow 
fell, and ghostly companies of deer came 
out upon the hills, and filed silently down 
the draws of the canyons at morning and 
evening. The cattle had come down from 
the mountain pastures, and at night con- 
gregated about the buildings with deep 
breathings and sighings; the river mur- 
mured in its fretted channel; now and 
then the yelp of a hungry coyote sounded 
from the hills. 

The young men had said among their 
light and pleasant sayings that they would 
like to come up again to the hille when 
the snow fell, and get a shot at the deer, 
but they did not come, though often Ruth 
Mary stood on the bank and looked across 
the swollen ford, and listened for the 
echo of wheels among the hills. 

About the first of November, Mr. Tully 
went down to the camp at Moor’s bridge to 
build the engineer’s boat. 

The women were now alone at the ranch 
—but Joe Enselman’s return was daily 
expected. Mr. Tully, always cheerful, 
had been confident that he would be home 
by the 5th. 

The 5th of November and the 10th 
passed, but Enselman had not returned. 
On the 12th, in the midst of a heavy snow 
fall, his pack animals were driven in by 
another man, a stranger to the women at 
the ranch, who said that Enselman had 
changed his mind suddenly about coming 
home that fall, and decided to go to 
Montana and “prove up” on his ranch 
there. 

Mr. Tully’s work was finished before 
the 1st of December. On his return to the 
ranch, he brought with him a great brown 
paper bundle which the children opened 
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by the cabin fire on the joyous evening of 
his arrival. There were back numbers of 
the illustrated magazines and papers, stray 
copies of which now and then had drifted 
into the hands of the voracious young 
readers in the cabin. There were a few 
novels, selected by Kirkwood from the 
camp library, with especial reference to 
Ruth Mary. For Tommy there was a 
duplicate of the wonderful pocket-knife 
he had envied Kirkwood. Angy was re- 
membered with a little music box which 
played “Willie, We Have Missed You,” 
with a plaintive reiteration that brought 
the sensitive tears to Ruth Mary’s eyes; 
and for Ruth Mary herself there was a lace 
pin of hammered gold. 

“He said it must be your wedding pres- 
ent from him, as you’d be married likely 
before he saw you again,” Mr. Tully said, 
with innocent pride in the gift in which 
his daughter had been honored. 

“Who said that?” Ruth Mary asked. 

“Why, Mr. Kirkwood said it. He’s the 
boss one of the whole lot, to my thinkin’. 
He’s got that way with him some folks 
has. We had some real good talks even- 
ings, down on the rocks under the old 
bridge—I told him about you and Ensel- 
man.” 

‘Father, I wish you hadn’t done that.” 
The protest in Mary’s voice was stronger 
than her words. 

She had become slightly pale when 
Kirkwood’s name was mentioned, but now, 
as she held out the box with the trinket in 
it, a deep blush covered her face. 

“T cannot take it, father. Not with that 
message. He can wait until I am married 
before he sends me his wedding present.” 

To her father’s amazement, she burst in- 
to tears and went out into the shed room, 
leaving Kirkwood’s ill-timed gift in his 
hands. 

“What in all conscience sake ’s got into 
her?” he demanded of his wife. “To take 
offense at a little thing like that. She 
didn’t use to be so techy.” 

Mrs. Tully nodded her head at him 
sagely and glanced at the children, a hint 
that she understood Ruth Mary’s state of 
mind, but could not explain before them. 

At bed-time, the father and mother be- 
ing alone together, Mrs. Tully revealed 
the cause of her daughter’s sensitiveness, 
according to her theory of it. “She’s put 
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out because Joe Enselman chose to wait 
until spring before marryin’, and went off 
to Montana instead of coming home as he 
said he would.” 

“Sho, sho,” said: Mr. Tully. “That 
don’t seem like Ruth Mary. She ain’t in 
such a hurry as all that comes to. I’ve 
had it on my mind lately that she took 
it-a little too easy.” 

“You'll see,” said the mother. “She 
ain’t in any hurry, but she likes him to be. 
She feels as if he thought more of money- 
making than he does of her. She’s like all 
girls. She won’t use her reason and see 
it’s all for her in the end he’s doin’ it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her ’twas my plan 
his goin’ to Montana this fall. He would 
not listen to it nohow, then. He’d rather 
lose his ranch than wait any longer for 
Sis, so he said—but I guess he’s seen the 
sense of what I told him. Ruth Mary 
ain’t a-goin’ to run away, I says, even if 
ye don’t prove up on her this fall. You 
ought to a-told her, mother, ’twas my 
proposition.” 

“I told her that and no more. I told 
her it showed he’d make a good provider. 
She looked at me solemn as a graven im- 


age all the time I was talkin’, and not a 


word out of her. But that’s Ruth Mary. 
I never said the child was sullen, but she 
is just like your sister Ruth—the more 
she feels the less she talks.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tully, “that’s alright, 
if that’s it. That’ll all straighten out with 
time. It was natural, perhaps, she should 
fire up at the talk of marryin’ if she felt 
the bridegroom was hanging back. Why, 
Joe—he’d eat the dirt she treads on, if he 
couldn’t make her like him no other way. 
He’s ’most too foolish about her, to my 
thinking. That’s what took me so by sur- 
prise when word came back he’d gone to 
Montana after all—I didn’t expect any- 
thing so sensible of him.” 

“'Twas a reg’lar man’s piece o’ work 
anvhow,”’ said Mrs. Tully, disconsolately. 
“And you'll be sorry for it, I’m afraid. I 
never knew of any good come of putting 
off a marriage where everything was suit- 
able, just for a few hundred acres of wild 
land, more or less.” 

“No use your worryin’,” said Mr. Tully. 
Young folks always have their little trou- 
bles before they settle down—besides, 
what sort of a marriage would it be if you 
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or I could make it or break it?” But he 
bore himself with a depreciating tender- 
ness towards his daughter, -in whose affairs 
he had meddled, perhaps disastrously, as 
his better-half feared. 

The winters of Idaho were not long 
even in the higher valleys. Close on the 
cold footsteps of the retreating snow 
trooped the first wild flowers. The sun 
seemed to laugh in the cloudless sky. The 
children were let loose on the hills; their 
voices echoed the river’s roar. Its waters, 
rising with the melting snows, no longer 
babbled childishly on theirs; they shouted 
and brawled and tumbled over the bar, 
rolling huge pine trunks along as if they 
were sticks of kindling wood. 

One cool May evening, Ruth Mary 
climbing the path from the beach, saw 
there was a strange horse and two pack 
animals in the corral. She did not stop 
to look at them, but quickly guessing who 
their owner must be, she went on to the 
house, her knees weak and trembling, her 
heart beating heavily. Her father met 
her at the door and detained her outside. 
She was prepared for his announcement. 
She knew that Joe Enselman had returned 
and that the time had come for her to 
prove her new resolve born of the win- 
ter’s silent struggle. 

“T thought I’d better have a few words 
with you, Ruthie, before you see him—to 
prepare your mind. Set down here.” Mr. 
Tully took his daughter’s hands in his 
own, and held them while he talked. 

“You thought it was queer Joe stayed 
away so long, didn’t you?” Ruth Mary 
opened her lips to speak, but no words 
came. “Well, I did,” said the father. 
“Thought it was my plan first off. I 
might a-know’d it was something more ’n 
business that kep’ him. Joe’s had an ac- 
cident. It happened to him just about 
the time he meant to a-started for home. 
It broke him all up—made him feel like 
he didn’t want to see any of us, just then. 
He was goin’ along a trail through the 
woods one dark night ; he never knew what 
stunned him; must have been a twig or 
something struck him in the eye; he was 
giddy and crazy-like for a spell—his horse 
took him home. Well, he ain’t got but one 
eye left, Joe ain’t. There, Sis, 1 knew 
you’d feel bad. But he’s well. It’s hurt 
his looks some, but what’s looks? We 
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ain’t any of us got any to brag on. Joe 
had some hopes at first he’d get to seein’ 
again out of the eye that was hurt, and so 
he sent home his animals and put out for 
Salt Lake to show it to a doctor there; 
but it wasn’t any use. The eye’s gone, and 
it does seem for the time bein’ some of 
Joe’s grit had gone with it. He went up 
to Montana and tended to his business, 
but it was all like a dumb-show and no 
heart in it. It’s cut him pretty deep, 
through his bein’ alone so long perhaps, 
and thinking about how you’d feel. And 
then he’s pestered in his mind about mar- 
ryin’.. He feels he’s got no claim to you 
now. Says it ain’t fair to ask a young girl 
that’s likely to have plenty good chances 
to tie up to what’s left of him. I wanted 
you to know about this before you go 
inside. It might hurt him some to see 
a change in your face when you look at 
him first. As to his givin’ you your word 
back, that you’ll settle between yourselves, 
but however you fix it, I guess you’ll make 
it as easy as you can for Joe. I don’t know 
as I ever see a big, strappin’ fellow put 
down.” 

Mr. Tully had waited between his shori 
and troubled sentences, for some response 
from Ruth Mary, but she was still silent. 
Her hands felt cold in his. As he released 
them, she leaned suddenly forward and hid 
her face against his shoulder. She shivered 
and her breast heaved, but she was not 
weeping. 

“There, there,” said Mr. Tully, strok- 
ing her head clumsily with his large hand. 
“ve made a botch of it. I’d ought to 
let your mother told ye.” 

She pressed closer to him, and wrapped 
her arms around him without speaking. 

“T expect I better go in now,” he said 
gently, putting her away from him. “Will 
you come along o’ me, or do you want to 
get a little quieter first ?” 

“You go in,” Ruth Mary whispered. 
“T’ll come soon.” 

It was not long before she followed her 
father into the house. No one was sur- 
prised to see her white and tremulous. 
She seemed to know where Enselman sat 
without raising her eyes; neither did he 
venture to look at her as she came to 
him, and stooping forward, laid her little 
cold hand in his. 


“T’m glad you’ve come back,” 


she said. 
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Then sinking down suddenly on the floor 
at his feet, she threw her apron over her 
head and sobbed aloud. 

The father and mother wept, too. Joe 
sat still, with a great pity longing in his 
smitten countenance, but not daring to 
comfort her. 

“Pick her up, Joe,” said Mr. Tully. 
“Take hold of her, man, and show her 
you’ve got a whole heart if you ain’t got 
but one eye.” 

It was understood, as Ruth Mary meant 
it should be, without more words, that En- 
selman’s misfortune would make no differ- 
ence in their old relation. The difference 
it had made in that new resolve born of 
the winter’s struggle, she told to no one— 
for to no one she had confided her re- 
solve. 

Joe stayed two weeks at the ranch, and 
was comforted into a semblance of his for- 
mer hardy cheerfulness. But Ruth Mary 
knew that he was not happy. One evening 
he asked her to go with him down the 
high shore path. He told her that he was 
going to town the next day on business 
that might keep him absent about a fort- 
night, and entreated her to think well of 
her promise to him, for on his return he 
should expect its fulfillment. For God’s 
sake, he begged her, to let no pity for his 
misfortune blind her to the true nature of 
her feeling for him. He held her close to 
his heart and kissed her many times. Did 
she love him so—and so—he asked. Ruth 
Mary tremblingly said she did not know. 
How could she help knowing, he demanded 
passionately. Had her thoughts been with 
him all winter as his had been with her? 
Had she looked up the river towards the 
hills where he was staying so long and 
wished for him, as he had gazed southward 
into the valleys many and many a day, 
longing for the sweet blue eyes of the little 
girl so far away? 

Alas, Ruth Mary; she gazed almost 
wildly into his stricken face, distorted by 
the anguish of his great love, and his great 
dread. She wished that she were dead. 
There seemed no other way out of he 
trouble. 

The next morning before she was 
dressed, Enselman rode away and her 
father went with him. 

She was alone now, in the midst of the 
hills, she loved—alone as she would never 
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be again. She foresaw that she would not 
have the strength to give that last blow to 
her faithful old friend—the crushing 
blow that truth demanded. Her tender- 
ness was greater than her truth. 

The river was now swollen to its great- 
est volume. Its voice that had been the 
babble of the child and the tumult of a 
boy was now deep and heavy like the chest 
notes of a strong man. Instead of the 
sparkling ripple on the bar, there was a 
continuous roar of yellow, turbid water 
that could be heard a mile away. There 
had been no fording for six weeks nor 
would be again until late summer. The 
useless boat Jay in the shallow wash that 
filled the deep cut among the willows. The 
white sand béach was gone; heavy waves 
swirled past the banks and sent their ed- 
dies up into the channels of the hills to 
meet the streams of melted snow. Thun- 
der clouds chased each other about the 
mountains, or met in sudden. down-falls 
of rain. 

One sultry noon, when the sun’ had 
come out hot on the hills, after a wet 
morning, Ruth Mary, at work in the shed 
room heard a sound that drove the color 
from her face. She ran out and looked 
up the river, listening to a distant but 
ever increasing roar which could be heard 
above the ever incessant laboring of the 
waters over the bar. Above the summit 
of Sheep Mountain, as it seemed, a huge 
turban shaped cloud had rolled itself up, 
and from its central folds was discharging 
gray sheets of water that veered and slant- 
ed with the wind, but were always distinct 
in their density against the rain charged 
atmosphere. How far away the rain 
floods were descending she did not know, 
but that they were coming, in a huge wall 
of water, overtaking and swallowing up 
the river’s current, she was as sure as that 
she had been bred in the mountains. 

Bare-headed, bare-armed as_ she was, 
without a backward look, she ran down 
the hill to the place where the boat was 
moored. Tommy was there sitting in the 
boat and making the shallow water splash 
as he rocked from side to side. 

“Get out, Tommy, and let me have her 
quick,” Ruth Mary called to him. 

Tommy looked at her stolidly, and kept 
on rocking. “What you want with her?” 
he asked. 
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“Come out, for mercy’s sake? Don’t 
you hear it? There’s a cloud-burst on the 
mountain.” 

Tommy listened. He did hear it, but 
he did not stir. “I'll be a bully thing to 
see when it comes. What you doin’? You 
act like you are crazy,” he exclaimed, as 
Ruth Mary waded through the water and 
got into the boat. 

“Tommy, you will kill me if you stop 
to talk. Don’t you know the camp at 
Moor’s Bridge? Go home and _ tell 
mother I’ve gone to give them warning.” 

Tommy was instantly sobered. “I’m 
going with you,” he said. “You can’t 
handle her alone in that current.” 

Ruth Mary, wild with the delay, every 
second of which might be the price of 
precious lives, seized Tommy in her arms, 
hugged him close and kissed him, and by 
main strength rolled him out into the 
water. He grasped the gunwale with 
both hands. “You’re going to be 
drowned,’ he shrieked, as if she were al- 
ready far away. She pushed off his hands 
and shot out into the current. 

“Don’t cry, Tommy. [I'll get there 
somehow,” she called back to him. She 
could not see anything for the first few 
moments of her journey, but his little, 
wet, dismal figure toiling, sobbing, up 
the hill. It hurt her to have had to be 
rough with him. 

But all the while she sat upright with 
her eyes on the current, plying her paddle 
right and left as rocks and driftwood and 
eddies were passed. She heard it coming, 
that distant roar from the hills, and 
prayed with beating heart that the wild 
current might carry her faster—faster—- 
past the draggled willow copses—past the 
beds of black lava rock, and the bluffs, 
with their patches of green moss livid in 
the sunshine—hurling along, past 
glimpses of the well-known trail she had 
followed dreamily on those peaceful rides 
she might never take again. The thought 
did not trouble her, only the fear that she 
might be overtaken before she reached the 
camp. For the waters were coming—ol 
was it the wind that brought that dread 
sound so near. She dared not look round 
lest she should see through the gates of 
the canyon, the black lifted head of the 
great wave, devouring the river behind 
her. How it would come sweeping down 
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between those high narrow walls of rock, 
her heart stood still to think of. If the 
hills would but open and let it loose over 
the pastures—if the river would but 
hurry, hurry, hurry. _ 

She trembled with joy as the canyon 
walls lowered and fell apart, and she saw 
the blessed plains, the low green flats and 
the willows and the white tents of the 
camp safe in the sunshine. Now, if she 
be given one moment’s grace to swing into 
the bank. The roar behind her made her 
faint as she listened. For the first time 
she turned and looked back, and the ery 
of her despair went up and was lost— 
gone utterly, gorged, at one leap by the 
senseless flood. 


* * * * 


At half past five o’clock that afternoon 
the men of the camp filed out of the tun- 
nel along the new road-bed, with the low 
sunlight in their faces. It was “Saturday 
night,” and the whole force was in good 
humor. As they tramped gayly along, 
tools and instruments glinting in the 
sun, word went down the: line that some- 
thing unusual had been going on by the 
river. There seemed to have been a wild 
uprising of its waters since they last saw 
it. Then a shout from those ahead pro- 
claimed the disaster of the bridge. The 
Chinese cook crouched among the rocks 
high up under the bluff, where he had 
fled for safety, when he heard the waters 
coming, rushed down to them, with wild 
wavings and gabblings, to tell them of a 
catastrophe that was best described by its 
results. A few provisions were left them, 
stored in a magazine under a rock in the 
hillside. They cooked their supper with 
the splinters of the ruined blacksmith’s 
hut. After supper, in the clear, pink 
evening light, they wandered about on the 
slippery rocks, seeking whatever frag- 
ments of their camp equipage the flood 
might have left them. Everything had 
been swept away, and tons of mud and 
gravel covered the little green meadow 
where their tents had stood. Kirkwood, 
straying on ahead of his comrades, came 
to the rock below the bridge timbers, from 
which the awning had been torn away. 
The wet rocks glistened in the light, but 
there was a whiter gleam which caught 
his eye. He stooped and crawled under 
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the timbers anchored in the bank, until 
he came to the spot of whiteness. Was 
this that fair young girl from the hills, 
dragged here by the waters in their cruel 
orgy, and then hidden by them as if in 
shame of their work? Kirkwood recog- 
nized the simple features, the meek eyes, 
wide open in searching light. The mud 
that filled her garments had spared the 
pure young face. Kirkwood gazed into it 
reverently, but the passionate _ sacrifice, 
the useless warning, were sealed from him. 
She could not tell him why she was there. 

The three young men watched in turn 
that night by the little motionless heap, 
covered by Kirkwood’s coat. Kirkwood 
was very sad about Ruth Mary, yet he 
slept when his turn came. 

In the morning they nailed together 
some boards into a long box. There was 
not a boat left on the river; fording was 
impossible. They could only take her 
home by trail. So once more Ruth Mary 
traveled that winding ‘path, high in the 
sunlight or low in the shade of the shore. 
A log of driftwood left by the great wave, 
slung on one side of the mule’s pack-sad- 
dle, balanced the rude coffin on the other. 
No one meeting the three engineers and 
their pack mule filing down the trail 
would have known they were a funeral 
procession. But they were heavy-hearted 
as they rode along, and Kirkwood would 
fain it had not been his part to ride ahead 
and prepare the family at the ranch for 
their child’s coming. 

The mother, with Tommy and Angy 
hiding their faces against her, stood on 
the hill and watched for it, and broke into 
cries as the mule and its burden came into 
sight. 

Kirkwood went down the hill to meet 
it. His comrades dismounted, and the 
three young men, with heads uncovered, 
carried the coffin over the hill and set it 
down in the shed-room. Then Tommy, 
in a burst of childish grief, made them 
know that this pifeous sacrifice had been 
for them. 

The tunnel made its way through the 
hill; the sinuous road-bed wound up the 
valley; when the young men sat together 
at evening, and looked at the hills in the 
strange pink light, a spell of quietness 
rested upon them which no one tried to 
explain. 
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JACK’S BOYS---PART II 


BY HELEN WILMANS. 


About eleven o’clock that day, as Jack’s 
boys supposed (their clock was now about 
two months ahead of time and gaining 
rapidly), a small covered wagon drove up 
to the house and stopped. Two mangy lit- 
tle ragamuffins filled the door instantly ; 
the head of a third one thrust itself be- 
tween the first two, like a huge bobbin 
of flax sprinkled with gold dust, and 
strained and squeezed and wriggled until 
it succeeded in dragging out into the light 
the fat butterball of a boy that owned it. 
This last was Johnny. His face was one 
transparent glory, filled with “welcome,” 
but he spake not yet. 

“Howdy, boys,” said the widow. 
the folks at home?” 

“We're the folks,” said Tom. 

“Well, now, is that so? Ain’t you got 
no father nor mother to take care of 

ou?” 

“We got a father, and he’s coming home 
to-morrow night. But we ain’t got no 
mother, nor we don’t want none.” — 

“Well, boys, it’s powerful wet, and I’d 
like mighty well to stop a spell with you 
till the storm is over.” 

Tom and Willie looked at each other. 
Here was a live woman coming into the 
house. What should they do? As is often 
the case in more momentous questions, 
Fate decided while they deliberated. Fate 
on this occasion manifested itself through 
Johnny. His little face was glowing with 
cordiality. 

“Come right in,” he said. “We’ve got 
two beds—we boys can sleep in one, and 
you girls in the other, and Tom can cook 
bully, bet your boots. I’ll get a chair for 
you to climb down on, and Tom can take 
your horses to the barn. We’ve got lots 
of hay, bet your boots. Now jump out 
and run in the house; and Willie, you 
make up more fire, quick.” 

He issued his orders with irresistible 
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authority, and in a few minutes all were 
housed, and a bright fire roared up the 
chimney. The widow glanced around. 
Dirt and discomfort everywhere. It looked 
a hopeless job to renovate. 

“Believe if it was mine,” she thought, 
“T’d burn it down and camp out till I got 
another.” 

Tom came in from the barn, and began 
to make preparations for dinner. 

“Never mind, honey,” said Polly; “I 
can cook my own grub. You sit you 
down.” 

Tom obeyed and watched her—watched 
her with growing interest. 

“Hanged if ever I saw a feller as handy 
as she is,” he whispered to Johnny. 

“Bet your boots,” said Johnny. 

Polly found the flour and yeast pow- 
der, and made bread. When she first rolled 
the dough out, after mixing, she spread a 
thin layer of lard over its surface, and 
rolled it up again with her hands; then 
she flattened it out with the rolling-pin, 
and cut it into shapes. She saw some 
bacon, and guessed rightly that it was 
the only meat in the house. She seemed 
to be looking for something more. 

“There’s lots of taturs under the bed,” 
said Tom. 

She peeled them to boil, and having 
boiled them, and fried the meat, she 
mashed the potatoes and seasoned them 
with bacon drippings, salt and pepper. 
The biscuits were baked beautifully, and 
fell apart on being handled, to the sur- 
prise of the ex-cook, who could not imag- 
ine by what hocus pocus such a result had 
been produced. There was a pan full of 
eggs sitting there, and the children won- 
dered if she would cook some of them, but 
she did not. Dinner .was a decided suc- 
cess, and so was supper. In the morning, 


before breakfast, Johnny pointed out the 
eggs. 
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“You can cook just as many of them as 
you want to,” he told her. 

“T’m going to make cake out of ’em 
for dinner,” said Polly. 

“What is cake?” asked Johnny. 

The girls looked up at their mother 
quickly. 

“Well, the pore little creetur—Lord 
love its pretty soul! To think of its never 
tastin’ a bit of cake. JI’ll make some for 
it, honey, and then it'll know.” 

Rosy May asked him if he ever ate any 
pudding. 

‘Don’t know.what it is,” said he. 

“Did you ever see a pie?” 

“I’ve made lots of ’em, bet your boots.” 

“What out of ?” 

“Dirt,” said Johnny, triumphantly. 

The dimples began to dance around 
Rosy May’s mouth, but she choked them 
to death at a glance from her mother; 
but Blossom doubled up her little body 
like a boomerang. 

Saturday night brought Jack, who was 
greatly surprised to find Polly there, and 
not any too well pleased, to judge from his 
greeting. The boys noticed that he was 
grim and reserved, and they resented it. 

“Just to think,” said Johnny to the 
other two, out in the barn, on Sunday 
morning, “after she made us that cake and 
IT saved him a hunk of it, too. It’s over 
there in the speckled hen’s nest, wrapped 
up so’s she won’t go for it. I’ve a great 
mind to eat it myself, and not give him a 
bite, when he treats her so mean, and 
won’t hardly speak to Rosy May and Little 
Blossom.” 

“T’d do it,” said Will. “He don’t de- 
serve any. And give me a piece of it, 
Johnny.” 

“Not much, bet your boots, *nless you’ll 
give back my striped taw you won from 
me yesterday.” 

“Here comes Jack,” said Tom: “Now, 
Johnny, you get the cake and give him. 
That'll fetch him, sure. See if he don’t 
own up that she beats natur’ all holler. 
Then he’ll treat her good, and maybe 
she’ll stay here.” 

Johnny was prompt to act on this ad- 
vice, but when he had scrambled up to 
the speckled hen’s nest, a volley of excla- 
mations burst from him. 

“Durnd if she ain’t been and made a 
hole in it. She don’t think of nothing 





but her stomach. I wish she hadn’t any, 
[ do. I wish she’d starve to death, bet 
your boots.” 

“Has she eat it all, Johnny?” asked 
Tom. 

“No; here’s about half of it left.” 

“Well, that’ll do. Bring it down, quick, 
and give it to him. He’s ’most here.” 

But what was their surprise when Jack 
refused the cake sulkily. 

“Hat it yourself,” he said. 

Johnny ate it, but the tears rolled over 
his fat cheeks, and he expressed his opin- 
ion of Jack at the same time. 

“Don’t care if I did lose your horgs. 
You’re no better’n a borg yourself. I 
wish I could lose you, bet your boots, 
durn you. I’d rather have Rosy May and 
Little Blossom and their ma than a pig- 
pen full of you. I don’t like you, any- 
how. I never did like you much. I'd 
a swapped you off any time for Rosy May 
and Little Blossom and their ma, bet 
your boots, durn you.” 

Jack took no notice, and the small tem- 
pest soon blowed itself out. All the next 
week it rained incessantly. The children 
played in the barn a good deal, and that 
relieved Polly of their presence, and gave 
her a chance to clean things. It is aston- 
ishing the change she wrought in one 
week. She unearthed dozens of flour 
sacks from under the beds, and washed 
them. She made each of the boys a shirt 
apiece, and two table-cloths, and a change 
of pillow cases, and hand towels, and dish 
towels, all out of this one fruitful mine. 
She mended and washed the boys’ clothes, 
cut their hair and made them thoroughly 
tidy in appearance. Jack came, as usual, 
on Saturday, and brought a large bundle 
under his arm, but he was still sulky and 
disagreeable. The children “prospected” 
the: bundle. It contained muslin, for 
sheets ; ducking, for boys’ pants and jump- 
ers; material for shirts and other things. 
But they were unappeased and ungrateful. 
They talked about him behind his back, 
and pitied poor Polly, who could not leave, 
no matter how much she might desire to 
do so. It still rained and rained. The 
bottom had fallen out of the roads. It 
was impossible to tell how much longer 
she might have to claim Jack’s churlish 
hospitality. The generous boys not only 
pitied her, but they began to love her, 
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with reason. Ideas of order and cleanli- 
ness were dawning upon them. They did 
not want to be again submerged in dirt. 
Everything was so pleasant in the house. 
The meals were always on time, and al- 
ways good. Out of simple things, and 
few, she contrived a variety that delighted 
them. From dried apples she made roll 
pudding, apple dumplings, plain apple 
pies and apple custard; and just so of 
everything. Willie put his arms around 
her one day, when no one else was pres- 
ent, and told her he wouldn’t take a thou- 
sand dollars for her then, and her price 
was raising every day. 

When Jack came again, churlish . and 
disagreeable as before, the rain was over, 
and the waters had run down. At break- 
fast, the next morning, Polly said: 

“T reckon the roads ain’t so bad but 
what I can get over *em somehow. I’ve 
been here a mighty long time, and I s’pose 
I’d orter go.” 

“T s’pose you had,” said Jack. 

The boys were aghast. They had ceased 
to think of such a thing. “Oh, don’t go,” 
“Don’t go,” was all they could say. Polly 
looked at Jack. 

“You’re right,” said he. “I think it’s 
time you left.” 

Then all the children opened on him 
like a pack of hounds. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Jack,” said Tom. 

“Leave yourself, if you want anybody 
to leave,” said Willie. 

“We can ‘do without you better than we 
can without Polly,” said Tom. 

“Just give us a chance to try it,” said 
Willie. And plenty more off the same 
piece. 

But Johnny was the champion who “fit, 
bled and died” on this memorable occa- 
sion. The family had risen from the 
table and were moving away, when Jack 
glanced around just in time to dodge a 
potato aimed by Johnny, and thrown with 
such force as to strike the opposite wall 
and scatter itself all over the room. The 
young warrior stood on one of his chair- 
rounds, leaning on the table with his left 
hand, and throwing with the other. Whack 
—whack—went the potatoes, Jack dodg- 
ing all the time, until Johnny, reaching 
too far for his ammunition, bore so heav- 
ily on the ricketty old table that it fell, 
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and he with it. . Springing up, with his 
hair full of peelings and crumbs, he 
— a fork and threatened to throw 
that. 

“Help, help!” roared Jack. “I call for 
a parley. Now, what do you fellers want 
me to do?” 

“We want Polly to stay here,” said 
Johnny, breathless, “and Rosy May and 
Little Blossom, too; and we’re agoin’ to 
keep *em, too—bet your boots.” 

“Well, now, Johnny, if Polly stays here 
I’ll have to marry her, and thea you'll 
have a step-mother to pound you round.” 

All the boys became conscious of that 
other fight instantly, and for a moment 
seemed vanquished. Johnny hung - his 
head, but Tom spoke up like a man. 

“Tell you what it is, Jack, we was eejots 
then.- We didn’t know what we wanted. 
We’ve got more sense now.” 

“Well, what do you want now? I'll do 
anything for you in reason.” 

Tom glanced at Polly. She was sitting 


. on the side of the bed, with her handker- 


chief before her eyes, crying, he thought. 
Her shoulders shook with excessive emo- 
tion, and the old bedstead trembled like 
an aspen leaf. ‘The little girls were up 
behind her, where they had taken refuge 
during the potato storm. It occurred to 
Tom now that perhaps it would be neces- 
sary to obtain Polly’s consent to the mar- 
riage, as well as Jack’s; so he went and 
put his arms around her neck and 
whispered in her ear. Polly’s grief was 
convulsive for a moment. 

“Will you do it, Polly? Say yes—just 
you say yes, Polly—that’s all you have to 
do.” 

“Do say yes,” urged the other boys; 
“just one leetle, leetle yes; that’s all you 
have got to do.” 

“Come here, Jack,” said Johnny; “you 
ask her to say yes—-she’ll do it for you.” 

“Well, you lay that fork down first,” 
said Jack. 

Johnny put the fork down, and Jack 
advanced to do as he was bidden; but 
hesitated for the want of words. 

“Ask her to say yes, Jack; she’ll do it 


‘for you, I know. Say yes for Jack, Polly, 


won’t you ?” 

“Say yes, Polly,” said Jack. 

And, with a last explosion of grief that 
seemed a compromise between a snort and 
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a scream, Polly said “‘yes,’ and rushed 
from the room. 


* * * * 


In a year after Polly said “yes,” Jack’s 
miserable quarter-section, that no one 
would have bought of him at the rate of 
a postage stamp an acre, was covered with 
young grape vines, the rocks were picked 
up and built into fences, and a garden 
was growing around the house; the spring 
water from the-hillside was led down to 
irrigate it; watermelons and muskmelons 
jostled each other on the aristocratic side 
of the house, while pumpkins, squashes 
and cucumbers loafed around in lazy con- 
tent near the kitchen quarters; mammoth 


beets poked their heads many inches above 
the soil; peas, sweet-corn and string-beans 
grew and ripened as if it were the height 
of their ambition to please Polly and the 
children. Before long, the ponies and 
spring wagon Polly brought as her mar- 
riage dower were put to a good use. Five 
days of each week they carried Jack’s boys 
and Polly’s girls to the village school. The 
boys are getting to be strong, manly fel- 
lows, and “May” and “Bloss” are two of 
the sweetest little girls ever seen. Jack 
bought them a Mason & Hamlin organ 
the other day, on which they can wring out 
a few wheezy tunes, and the good fellow is 
just as proud of their accomplishments 
as if they were his own “young ’uns.” 


DESTINY 


BY MYRTLE CONGER 


Upon the maple boughs are swaying— 
Jubilant with mystic life,— 

A thousand, happy, winged seeds ; 

A little while in sunshine playing, 

While, down the vale, the summer speeds. 
Then to become a maple tree, 

Fulfilling thus, his destiny, 

With deep desire, each seed is rife. 


Up through the mellow air, the yearning 
Earth doth call, “Come thou to me; 
Dwell near the dog-wood and the rose, 
Sweet, through the air, thy fancy turning, 
And, in my heart, seek thy repose. 

To willing winds, be cast thy fears, 
Believing that, in future years, 

Thou shalt become a maple tree.” 


And then, as if their wings unfurling, 

Out toward the luring sky, 

Each trusting seed, yields ‘to the breeze, 

In countless numbers, earthward whirling— 
Alas, how few that shall be trees! 

For while, to winds, seeds trust their flight, 
For one that strikes the ground aright, 

A thousand fall amiss and die. 


And so, with man, a while enjoying 
Youth’s most sweet security, 

He soon doth join the busy throng, 
With secret hopes, his mind employing, 
By fitful winds is borne along. 

And so a thousand miss the way, 
Thus, you and I were blown astray, 


While one fulfills his destiny ! 
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PLANT AFFINITIES 





BY MRS. EMMA BURBANK BEESON, MR. SISTER OF 
LUTHER BURBANK 


(WRITTEN BY REQUEST.) 


HE PRINCIPLES gov- 
erning affinities in 
plant life are imper- 
fectly understood, and 
are only a little less 
complicated than 
those affecting human 
life. 

Like the principles governing all of 
Nature’s laws, though simple in  them- 
selves, in their action they admit of an 
almost infinite variety of combination; 
and present an unlimited and intensely in- 
teresting field for investigation; the study 
of which will throw light upon the path- 
way toward the improvement of plants 
and perhaps of mankind. If we could 
get at the real meaning of plant affinity 
we should be very close to the founda- 
tion of all knowledge and to the mystery 
of existence. 

Affinity is more than unison, it is har- 
mony resulting in melody—the music of 
life—and every forest, meadow and slop- 
ing hillside is a symphony. 

The principles of chemical affinity are 





more easily demonstrated than those of | 


plant affinity, as they deal with forces act- 
ing in only a few directions; yet even here 
we find a vast array of complicated forms 
of force so arranged as to produce most 
wonderful results. Two elements uniting 
may produce a substance having little re- 
semblance to either factor of the combina- 
tion; a common illustration is that of 
water, a fluid composed of two gases, hy- 
drogen and oxygen. The same is true of 
plants—characters which- appear incon- 
gruous and discordant may unite in pro- 
ducing most harmonious results, just as 
the lower tones of the musical scale accord 
with the higher tones, producing entran- 
cing music. 

Often qualities apparently new are only 





‘new combinations of either latent or ob- 


vious characteristics of the parent plants 
trained in certain directions by frequent 
repetitions. Or a new quality—an odor 
for instance—is obtained by the elimina- 
tion of an element not in harmony with 
the others. 

Many improved fruits and flowers have 
a complex ancestry, and are the result of 
multiple combinations. 

A certain likeness is necessary to com- 
plete affinity, as is also a certain unlike- 
ness in order to produce pleasing har- 
mony. 

The fundamental differences between 
the great botanical orders, like those be- 
tween the great human races, seem to pre- 
sent insuperable barriers to complete 
affinity. 

There is, however, no such clearly 
marked dividing lines between species us 
was once supposed to exist, and there is 
great danger of losing the spirit of plant 
life in too exact systems of classification, 
thus making our knowledge artificial—a 
matter of dry facts and Latin names, in- 
stead of living truths open to the obser- 
vation of all who love the growing plants 
more than the dead specimens of the her- 
barium. 

If we would not become disenchanted 
and estranged from nature, we must con- 
sider the life which is so full of marvels 
and so full of beauty, as well as the form 
and structure of plants. 

Many of the most highly organized 
plants, vegetables and flowers are the pro- 
ducts of repeated combinations as the re- 
sult of plant affinities; because not guided 
by the intelligence of man, these have, in 
the past, been termed chance results; yet 
wind and tide, animals, birds, insects and 
numerous other forces of nature have been 
active in furthering their development by 
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overcoming obstacles of distance and 
other adverse environment. 

Instinct, which is an organized form of 
sense activity, is another factor to be con- 
sidered. A close study of plant percep- 
tion and movement reveals a tireless en- 
ergy in the display of expedients, artifices, 
adjustments and aversions which furnish 
the key to the study of relationship and 
attraction or affinity. 

“The great fact of nature is adapta- 
tion,” and 
“Form is but the track left by life.” 

Our childhood fancies and the folk lore 
and song of primitive peoples are a mix- 
ture of poetry and wisdom, containing the 
kernel of truth, which we now acknow- 
ledge, that plants are living sentient fellow 
beings, and play an important, though 
silent part, in the great battles of human 
life. 

We may compare the whole universe to 
a harp of a million strings producing the 
music of the spheres. Substances which, 
like the rocks and metals, play upon only 
two or three of these strings we term in- 
ert, yet any one of them possesses latent 
forces powerful enough if liberated to de- 
stroy even human life. 

Plants touch still more strings of the 
great harp of the universe; their affinities 
leading them in directions that cannot be 
followed by less complexly organized sub- 
stances; they reach out and touch many 
strings of the great harp, producing beau- 
tiful forms, colors and flavors. These 
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again awaken the chords and touch the 
harp strings of human life, which respond 
to their influence in some form always 
and everywhere. 

Tn our life, we find response to ten thou- 
sand influences too subtle to be in affinity 
with any of the forces involved in plant 


life. We think we can respond to all of 
nature; but there are forces, acting in the 
numerous octaves, between the sound 
waves, to which the air responds, and the 
light waves, responded to by the ether, the 
existence of which can only be proved by 
mechanical means, as no human eye, ear 
or other sense has ever vibrated in response 
to their waves. 

Then above the light waves extend the 
ultra-violet or chemical waves to which 
not only metals, but plant and animal life, 
respond in varying degrees. 

Science has proved that, above all this, 
there are waves which are not in affinity 
with anything that we know, unless it may 
be our higher spiritual nature; we have 
reason to believe—yes, we may say, have 
almost proof by scientific demonstration— 
that living waves reach upward octave af- 
ter octave in vibrations that can never be 
sensed by us while in mortal form. 

A study of plant affinities involves the 
theory of evolution, including variation, 
adaptation, selection, heredity and en- 
vironment, and is too profound a subject 
for a short magazine article, yet one to 
which more thought will be given in the 
future than has been given in the past. 
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THE DIAMONDS 


A STORY OF NOB HILL 


BY HORATIO LANGFORD KING 


HUMAN shape moved 
swiftly across a patch 
ef light and paused 
when it touched the 
shadow’s edge of -the 
big elms. Because of 
lateness of the hour, 
there were but few 

sounds which foretold a temporarily sus- 
pended life—that pulse beat of human ac- 
tivity which breaks out with the first flush 
of morn, heralded by the scream of factory 
whistles and the shuffle of lagging feet 
along unseen pavements in answer to their 
blatant call. The man flashed his dark 
lantern and looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s half-past two,” he said. He then 
drew in a long, agonizing breath and 
peered up at the dark windows of the big 
house looming in front of him through 
the trees. ‘‘And eight days ago I was in 
New York,” speaking to himself, “and 
I’ve tracked him—across a continent! And 
for what? For diamonds—and the bunch 
of them are worth twenty thousand if a 
cent. That necklace alone is worth ten, 


and all beauties. What’s the fellow com- 
ing ?” 





There was a succession of faint foot-- 


falis in the distance, the distinct “clack!” 
of a policeman’s club against the pave- 
ment, and the approaching steps grew in 
sound. The man standing in the shadow 
of the elms crouched coweringly until the 
menace had passed—within ten feet of 
him. Then he arose to his full height 
again, felt for something in his coat 
pocket, and slipped a cloth mask over his 
eyes. A tremor went over him, a spasm 
of self-hate, but in a moment the feeling 
had passed off, and he was gliding, slip- 
ping on his hands and knees, across a 
long stretch of green lawn. He brought 
up sharply against an iron railing, which 





he readily recognized as being the bars of 
one of the basement windows fitted in and 
locked like a gate. 

“Rich chap, that fellow!” he reflected. 
“What are a few diamonds to him? 
Pshaw! There are greater things—more 
valuable things a fellow might lose, his 
wife, his honor—if he ever had either. 
Ho! there’s a gentleman, a one-time dandy 
fellow prowling to do you dirt, friend, 
and his brain is keen to this sort of game. 


Swear! is every lock as easy as this? It’s — 


off, for a fact!” 

With a twist of his hands, he wrenched 
open the door and ran his fingers deftly 
over the smooth surface of a window pane. 
A thin, rasping sound filled the space of 
five or six seconds, and the window pane 
crumbled, noiselessly, into the open palms 
of his hands. He laid the pieces of broken 
glass on the ground and thrust a hand 
through the aperture thus made. He felt 
about inside cautiously, and the window 
swung back on its hinge as the useless iron 
door had done. 

That finished, the man wiped the per- 
spiration from his face onto the sleeve of 
his Prince Albert and paused for rest. 
His heart was going at an alarming rate, 
and his temples ached with the pressure of 
too much blood. - 

“Tt’s my nerves,” he muttered. “Too 
many high-balls and late euchre in the old 
days of my aristocracy. Well, here goes!” 
He thrust his body in, feet foremost, bal- 
anced himself on the inside sill of the 
window, cautiously feeling for the floor 
with the toes of his dangling feet. The 
toe of the left shoe came in contact with 
something hard, and there was a rattle of 
dislodged coal. 

“That’s ‘the deuce of it!” he hissed. 
“That and a fox-terrier—excuse me!” 
He pulled himself up sharply on the 
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window sill again to reflect, his heart go- 
‘ing at the same alarming gait. His heart! 
That was the thing which had always 
given him trouble. Some long forgotten 
utterance came back to him, drumming 
softly in his memory: “Take the heart out 
of a man, and you leave a cold, thinking 
machine.” God! to be only a machine to- 
night, to forget he had ever been a gentle- 
man, to forget the past! Following this 
came the thought of his wife, the wife 
who had left him, who, despising him for 
the shame which had fallen on his name, 
had disappeared with another man. That 
was the story, the story as it had been told 
and breathed about among the people he 
had once known, the story invented and 
elaborated .by those with whom he had 
once associated, but who no longer ac- 
corded him their friendship or sympathy. 
And it had the ring of truth to it—that 
story. She had gone—some said Europe, 
others stretched their imaginations a bit 
and suggested Zealand. Why Zealand? 
Don’t ask him. And still others said she 
had never left the East. Take it as you 
please, she had goné—gone to hell, as he 
was wont to put it. As for himself, he 
had been an innocent man falsely accused, 
deserted by his former friends, snubbed 
by the social set, doubly disgraced and 
humiliated by the infidelity of a woman. 
God! once the Beau Brummel of society, 
a clubman, a leader of fashionable cotil- 
lions, now a cracksman, a thief! For 
two years now he had been vowing he 
would seek her out in the end, he would 
kill her. He had only dropped the scent 
to follow this man with the jewels, the 
jewels he had seen him buy at Tiffany’s 
eight days ago. With those jewels and 
more cash in his pocket he would catch 
the first steamer at the San Francisco 
decks for Zealand. Perhaps the gossips 
were right; he would look for her in 
Zealand. Zealand! What a little world 
it proves when you are trying to hide in 
it! There is always some dressed-up, 
caper-cutting gendarme, or policeman, 
turning up—somebody you knew back in 
the States turning up in the most un- 
heard-of places. “Why, hello, Horace 
Wimple, name of heavens, what brings 
vou over here?”—and you are thinking 
the same thing of him. Bah! That coal— 


that and a fox terrier, excuse him! Both 
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made enough noise to arouse a fool’s bed- 
lam. 
He flashed his lantern into the darkness 


below him. A blotch of light danced 
hither and thither like an adder’s head, 
pausing here, quivering there. There 
seemed to be tons and tons of it. How was 
he to cross that sea of coal? Ah, here 
was luck! Suddenly, within the radius 
of the lantern’s ray he saw the end of a 
heavy beam; he followed its length with 
the light. It extended all the way across 
the great heap of anthracite. Once more 
he lowered his feet; he tested the board 
with but half of his weight; it remained 
steady. He stood upon it, and once more 
the .agonized breath, the sigh of relief. 
With the dancing reflection of the lan- 
tern guiding the way, flashing in and out, 
as if breathing an incandescent fire, he 
started across the plank. A light spring 
brought him to the cement floor on the op- 
posite side at the foot of a dusty stairway. 
He sat down on this stairway, parted the 
skirts of his Prince Albert, spread a bit 
of folded paper on his knee, and pro- 
ceeded to study it under the light of his 
flash. It was a crude diagram, and he 
claimed it to be a rare piece of cunning— 
the manner in which he had procured the 
plan of that house without ever having 
seen the inside of it. He had hunted out 
the architect who had built it, said he 
was thinking of building himself; he had 
the appearance of a gentleman, looked as 
if he might be a person of means. Would 
the architect show him the plans of some 
of the mansions he had built out towards 
the Presidio? Gladly. Does the reader 
comprehend? He looked at the diagram 
and chuckled at the thought? Perhaps, 
after all, he had found his true calling. 
Every man to his true calling, every man 
a howling success. Hoh! what was that— 
in the room above? Nothing—nothing. 
He looked at the diagram again, the fore- 
finger of his right hand tracing out cer- 
tain lines. “This stairway,” he was say- 
ing, “leads up to the kitchen—damn a 
kitchen. The door at the top is locked, of 
course, just as it should be. Then there 
is a butler’s pantry, then—Gad! a dining 
room as long as a country club ball room. 
A hall connects with this dining room to 
the left. It is the main hall, and also to 
the left side of that is the grand stair- 
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case.” He crumpled the bit of paper be- 
tween his fingers and tossed it from him 
in the dark, immediately regretting the 
action. What if it should be found, he 
thought? Clues—anything is a clue, and 
that architect might remember. The flash- 
light went dancing, quivering over the 
coal, into mysterious corners, across the 
white cement floor. He found the bit of 
paper, tore it to threads, then still gazed 
at the remnants suspiciously. 

“D you, if you should peach on 
me!” he breathed. 

He started cautiously up the creak- 
ing stairway. 

This stairway had a low ceiling, and 
was very narrow, hardly wide enough to 
permit one to walk with comfort. A dumb- 
waiter of some sort must have been used 
in lifting the coal to the floors above. At 
the top of the narrow stair he felt for the 
door, and as he expected, it was locked. 
With the help of the bull’s eye, he exam- 
ined the lock, felt of its outer surface with 
his fingers, gently, caressingly, and nodded 
his head pleasantly. 

‘‘We’re friends,” he said. “You will let 
me in. Innocent little thing.” 

He selected a long, steel wire from his 
little chamois-skin bag and proceeded with 
the work before him. In three minutes, 
perhaps less, he had the door open; it 
creaked from long disusage, but swung on 
its rusty hinges easily enough. Kitchens 
he had always despised. There were al- 
ways so many loose things lying about in 
a kitchen ready to be knocked over—tin 
pans and such abominable truck. Also, 
there was something extremely Bourgeois 
about a kitehen—any kitchen—which was 
highly offensive to the submerged other 
self of the man which stirred in him a 
species of unexplained horror. A kitchen 
excuse him. Would the smell get in his 
clothes? He swung his lantern in a semi- 
circle, suspiciously, distrustfally. There 
was fire still in the big kitchen range, a 
suffocating odor of something which had 
been overcooked—where was it? Ugh? 
He’d get out of that place right then. A 
swinging door led into the pantry, but he 
stood very still for a few minutes, listen- 
ing, before he pushed it open. Once in 
the pantry the air was cleaner; he sniffed 
appreciatively. 

“Damn smell, that,” he said. 
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From butler’s pantry to dining room— 
grandeur ! 

All was pitchy dark in that great, sump- 
tuous apartment, but he knew it was there, 
felt it, without seeing it; it was all around 
him, silver plate, cut glass, fine stuff, 
costly. But, bah! the diamonds—they 
were the stuff. His foot struck something 
hard; he stooped quickly, feeling cau- 
tiously. It was the head of a tiger-skin 
rug. He flashed his lantern on it; then 
that blotch of light went dancing and rac- 
ing gleefully across that great expanse of 
polished floor, resting like a huge butter- 
fly on pieces of statuary, the great side- 
board, the liqueur cabinet, finally the 
folding doors opening into the hall. The 
folding doors lacked several inches of be- 
ing closed, so he peered through the crack 
into the wide, silent passage beyond. He 
saw nothing, heard nothing. He entered 
the hall, flashing his light rapidly, bring- 
ing himself in touch with every object, 
silent of tread in his soft-soled pumps. . 
That shifting fleck of light—there was 
something uncanny about the thing and 
the way it danced about like a little fiend 
without form, without substance, but 
bringing other objects out of obscurity as 
if by magic. The man chuckled. He was 
standing near the wall, the wall next the 
dining room, when suddenly out of the 
great hush and darkness of the big house 
there rushed a reverberent clang—as the 
clashing of musical cymbals—filling the 
great hall with a flood of murmuring 
echoes, resounding in the hall and rooms 
above. He staggered backward, his arms 
thrown upward as if in defense, his eyes 
dilated with a speechless fright. Then it 
was the ray of his flash-light caught the 
round face of the big hall clock ticking 
loud and sillily above him. The man 
stared up at it stupidly, a grin of enlight- 
enment passed over his face; then once 
more the agonizing breath, the sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Three o’clock,” he said—“three in the 
morning, and I ought to be out of this— 
hell! Yes, I’d a killed then; I had the 
derringer out. God! I ought to be out 
of this. That was a scare, though. Bah! 
these—these nerves I got! The diamonds 
—well, I don’t know but a fellow deserves 
the haul he makes. A card game with a 
thousand at stake isn’t just the feeling. 
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Tame, tame, and this is purgatory !” 


Again he flashed his light and moved 
towards the foot of the broad staircase. 
There was a deep strip of velvet carpet 
running the length of the flight; it made 
no sound under the foot. Curious are the 
tides of one’s thought in crucial moments 
—even that of a house-breaker in the 
dead of night. At that moment the man 
was: thinking of something foreign to the 
work at hand; he was thinking of a home 
—a ruined home—the wife he had loved. 
“Eloped with. another,” he was repeating 
unconsciously to himself. “Eloped!” She 
had made him what he was. Yes, he’d 
get those diamonds or try—he’d go to 
Zealand, anywhere; he’d find her and kill 
her as quick as the bat of an eye! Trust 
him. It wasn’t the love, the past senti- 
ment, which was eating at the soul of him, 
it was revenge—revenge! She had ruined 
his life. She had made a thief of him. 
Don’t forget that, little lady! 
~ He ascended the broad staircase. 

The upper hall proved to be a replica 
of the one below, but perhaps a little less 
richly furnished, but as wide and mys- 
terious in its aristocratic dimensions. No 
doubt, through it had passed the light, 
decorous tread of butler and maids of 
liveried servants, There was dignity in 
its very darkness and silence. Trust him 
to know a place like that. Yes, yes, he’d 
know it in the dark. Here was wealth, 
wealth of the novus homo, perhaps, but 
wealth all the same. You had but to 
touch a thing in the dark to know its 
beauty, to know it was worth its weight in 
gold. Rich chap, that fellow. Hem! and 
not a bad looker, either—a dresser. No 
doubt he spent money profusely, no doubt 
there were intrigues, journeys—a yacht, 
perhaps. Trust him for a Lothario, now! 
Horace Whimple, the cracksman, had not 
always been a cracksman; he had memo: 
ries of his own. Also there was an odor 
about this upper hall, this sanctum sanc- 
torum of the disgustingly rich. And it 
was decidedly a pleasant odor which in- 


vited the senses and had an effect like 


opium. It was a feminine odor, full of 
strange lure, the odor which quickly per- 
meates and drunkens the will of man—the 
odor of delicate laces, of perfumed hair— 
gold or black—just as you like best, of 
scented bed-clothes. In short, the odor of 
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the boudoir. Let him into a woman’s 
boudoir, the real boudoir, let him feel, ex- 
amine, smell and he could tell you just 
what sort of woman lived in that room, 
tell you if she were beautiful or not. And 
there was a beautiful woman somewhere 
close, beautiful / 

He felt his way along the bannister 
railing until he came to the end of it. He 
then crossed the hall and felt for the op- 
posite wall. A wall always feels good ; it 
offers a sense of security, at least from one 
source. He followed this wall until he 
came to a door, the lock and panels of 
which he felt with deft, sentient fingers. 
Satisfied, he passed to the next; and the 
next. The fourth opened into a room 
with a street exposure. He had also neared 
the end of the hall where there was a 
great center table and leather divans; also 
there was a bay window of heavy plate 
glass running to the floor which admitted 
one to the conservatory over the stone 
port-cochere; heavy lace curtains bellied 
gently to a stray breeze coming from the 
park in front. He stood for some time 
before this door, hesitant, doubtful. Clear- 
ly, this was the boudoir; there was a wo- 
man in that room—but where were the 
diamonds, the man? He knew for a cer- 
tainty that the man, this man whom he 
had followed all the way across a conti- 
nent, had not left that house that night, 
for he had kept diligent vigil in the park 
opposite, so he and jewels must be there. 
But where? Ah, pardon him, the jewels 
had been for his wife. Sure, let us sup- 
pose that. He ran his. fingers along the 
lower panels of the door, turned the knob 
and pressed gently at first, then harder; 
it was locked. He put an ear to the crack 
and listened. He heard gentle breathing, 
a cough a woman will make in her sleep, 
which is like a sigh, and straightway the 
blood seemed to congeal in his veins. Why, 
he knew not. Nothing had happened to 
arouse his suspicions, people often cough 
in their sleep. Women invariably sigh like 
that in the deepest of slumbers. And yet 
that cough; it aroused something which 
had been lying dormant in his brain. 

What was it? It was possible that she 
would cough again. Again he listened, 
but this time is was the odor, that sensu- 
ous wave of perfume coming from the 
room beyond, which produced the shock, 
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tugging at his halting memory, coming 
back like a voice. He wiped his face with 
a linen handkerchief, the echo of that 
sigh still taunting him, repeating itself 
in his brain. Then, resolutely, he shook 
the feeling off and unfolded the little 
chamois bag at his feet on the rug. He 
took out the long steel wire, and a set of 


' slender nickel pliars, and began a time- 


worn and tedious occupation—tedious, 
perhaps, because he never failed to accom- 
plish the task, that of breaking or throw- 
ing a lock, whether Corbin, Sargent or 
Yale—they always yielded to his skill in 
the end, the skill of those deft, slender 
fingers he had. And they were wonderful 
fingers he had, come to think of it, en- 
dowed with a brain of their own, sen- 
tient to the touch of unknown things in 
the dark. He twisted the little wire this 
way, and that, now desisting suddenly. 
Presently he nodded as if complimenting 
the unseen fingers; they had accomplished 
their little time-worn trick, the lock had 
been thrown without.a sound, without ap- 
parent resistance. He stood back and 
listened. What had he forgotten to do? 
He did not feel at ease, that voice, that 
instinct of his breed, it was calling, giv- 
ing warning. Ah, yes, the telephone! 
Where was that telephone? Look along 
the wall just outside the hall window, 
please—cut the wire. Perhaps there was 
an extension telephone running up into 
that room. He would fiz that telephone! 
Hah! fix it so it would have to be fixed 
over again. He went to the window, 
stepped out onto the porch, examined the 
wall. He found the wire and severed it 
with his tweasers. No message now, no 
whispered call of distress could reach the 
lair of bluecoats. The police! He remem- 
mered the time when the sight of a police- 
man had no effect upon him; he was even 
unconscious of this perennial presence; 
he used to tip them—give ’em a drink, as 
it were. ‘They were menials, servants, 
perhaps socially, mentally, not rated as 
high as Panteur, that one time valet of 
his, who smoked good cigars—during the 
master’s absence—wore  gentlemen’s 
clothes—after being slightly soiled by the 
master—had an air of solemnity more 
profound than that of the whilom ‘master. 
But now !—even in the broad light of day, 
when he was dining or driving where the 
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eclat did the same, immaculate of dress, 
outwardly serene, his childish, craven fear 
of an officer of the law bordered onto in- 
sanity. He scanned the street up and 
down as far as the eye would reach, noth- 
ing loitered under the shadows of the an- 
cient elms. He went back to the aoor of 
the boudoir, assured. A push and it stood 
open. He took a quick step into the 
apartment and closed the door behind him. 
He stood motionless, gazing into the dark- 
ness, intently, his eyes riveted on a cer- 
tain spot. That is the only way to detect 
a thing in the dark—keep your eyes on 
one spot. Something will grow there. 
Then plant them on another spot. Some- 
thing will grow there, too—no telling 
what. Gradually something took shape 
in that part of the room where his eyes 
were turned, a thing of misty whiteness, 
a filmy gauze, the dull glitter of brass. He 
dared not flash his lantern as he stood; 
he must feel his way and avoid touching 
that brass bed or disturbing the mos- 
quito netting which encircled it. He sank 
to his knees and crept softly. In this way 
he got around to the foot of the bed. There 
he paused, lying flat on his stomach, 
breathing long and hard. He flashed his 
lantern along the floor, bringing out the 
rich patterns of the thick carpet, legs of 
furniture popped into view. In one cor- 
ner of the room the frail, gilt supports of 
a cheval glass, nearby those of a dressing- 
table. In another. corner was a massive, 
carved bureau of bird’s-eye and gilt. Next 
to the bureau heavy silk portieres of a for- 
eign manufacture swayed gently to a pass- 
ing current of air. It was the portieres 
which first claimed his attention, the bull’s 
eye fluttered at their edge, tentatively, 
suspiciously, as if trying to guess their 
secret. What sort of room was that which 
they concealed? Ah, yes,:the man, the 
diamonds. He shut off the light and 
crawled in the direction of the portieres— 
disappeared. The room he now found 
himself in was much smaller, and standing 
squarely in the center of it was another 
of those extraordinary brass beds, the legs 
of which were astonishingly thick, cold, 
brass, as were those in the adjoining apart- 
ment. He knew they were brass because 
he could both feel and see them; he knew 
that a man lay asleep on that bed because 
he could see his face, almost ghastly white 
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in the ray of light which entered at one of 
the windows, that pale amber light which 
a sickly crescent moon sheds in the early 
hours of morning. For fifteen seconds or 
more he stood looking at the man who 
lay asleep on that bed, his brain trying to 
form a question. Where had he seen that 
man before? Where? A flying scintilla 
of vague conjecture swept through his 
thoughts—club soirees, social doings of the 
elite, of which he had once been a welcome 
guest, the races at Brighton, Kahns’, Del- 
monico’s—where? That forehead, those 
eyes deep set but now inscrutable in their 
deep-set but now inscrutable in their 
this man at some time. Perhaps he had 
even gambled with him, perhaps—My 
God! why couldn’t he think? Damn the 
jewels; he had forgotten the jewels. Where 
had he seen this man before, what wrong, 
what terrible injury had this man com- 
mitted against him, for he felt his enmity ; 
it lay fawning behind those shut eyes. Ah, 
how readily, how thoughtlessly, he had ac- 
cepted the friendship of men in the old 
days, how quickly they had crumbled! 
Who was this man, that was what he 
would like to know. Where had he ever 
seen this man? Damn the jewels! 

He brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. Twice to-night within that house 
and the past fifteen minutes, a queer feel- 
ing had gone over him, which he could not 
fathom, or understand, which alarmed, 
disturbed him beyond comprehension. 
Could it be he was gradually losing con- 
trol of his nerves, that he would soon be 
compelled to give up this most lucrative 
profession as a cracksman? He moved 
cautiously along the wall, his eyes still 
fixed on the face of the man on the bed. 
God! His nerves had gone to pieces. He 
knew that in this room was probably the 
safe, those small, ineffectual affairs which 
the rich are in a habit of puncturing the 
walls of their homes with. He would get 
out of this house right away; he would 
hurry up with this job. He also knew 
he was standing very near that safe then. 
It was either in the wall directly at his 
back or behind the chiffonier which stood 
three or four feet away. This chiffonier 
protruded some inches from the wall at one 
end, as if it had been pulled out and care- 
lessly, pushed back by hasty hands. Evi- 
dently the man on entering the house had 





gone straight to the safe and deposited 
the jewels. He tried the chiffonier; it 
showed signs of yielding at the slightest 
pressure. He pushed with greater force 
and it moved noiselessly across the thick 
carpet; he pushed again and again, and 
all the while his eyes were fixed on the 
man in bed. The man on the bed did not 
stir; he was breathing stentoriously, the 
lower jaw relaxed. He ran a hand along 
that part of the wall which had been con- 
eealed by the chiffonier. He had been 
correct in his surmisal. The safe was there 
but there were no visible signs of its pres- 
ence with the exception of the small key- 
hole which his fingers finally rested on. 
The outer door of this safe was made of 
wood, identical in grade and color to the 
panel work, which was of heavy polished 
cherry. The key to this door was prob- 
ably in one of the pockets of the man’s 
clothing. His coat and trowsers were 
resting on a chair almost within his reach. 
He searched the pockets. In one pocket, 
the inside breast pocket, he found a little 
plush jewel box, and in this box was a 
gold key. He felt sure this was the right 
key, and it was the property of the wife, 
for likely she was in the habit of keeping 
her jewelry in the man’s strong box in the 
wall. But he would make a thorough 
search. It was his dictum, his motto, to 
always be sure, sure. This second search 
resulted in a shock of surprise, for it 
brought to light a much larger jewel box, 
and in this box, laid away in a nest of pink 
cotton, was the diamond necklace. It was 
the surprise of the find which at first 
aroused his suspicions. The man’s eyes 
narrowed to cunning slits in the dark; his 
fingers were running over and over the 
smooth stones, delicately, in nervous dis- 
trust. Suddenly the fingers rested motion- 
less; he wanted to laugh aloud, to laugh 
in the sleeping man’s face. Certainly, most 
certainly, the man on the bed had under- 
estimated the cunning and knowledge of 
the educated thief, the cunning of Hor- 
ace Wimple of the social parlor tricks, the 
man who could make a rose bush evolve 
out of an ordinary tooth-pick, find an in- 
nocent white dove in a lady’s two-by-two 
handkerchief, pick real roses. from the 
friezes of Mrs. Van Coort’s main salon. 
Bah! He thrust the box of paste dia- 
monds in the pocket of his coat and went 
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back to the safe. It was a simple affair, 
that little frail lock, which boasted of a 
gold key; but the inside door was of sheet 
steel and worked by a combination lock. 
That promised better sport. He began 
turning the small nickel knob nervously, 
but swiftly, and after each failure, he tried 
a new series of numbers, varying the re- 
verse spin; finally the right combination 
came around. If you have a clear head 
for figures, deft fingers, know the mechan- 
ism of all locks in Christendom, and with 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds in the inside of that safe, it’s easy, 
at least for a man of Horace Wimple’s 
calibre. He worked swiftly, untiringly, 
keeping the old numbers and zeverse turns 
of the spindle in his head until the right 
numbers came around. He knew it when 
there was a soft click and a yielding of 
the door. At the same time, the man on 
the bed turned in his sleep. Like a flash, 
the figure near the chiffonier sank to the 
floor noiseléss as a shadow, the bull’s-eye 
went out. 

The man on the bed pulled himself up 
on an elbow, muttering to himself. Soft- 
ly the heavy, musk-scented curtains lapped 
at the windows. Possibly the man in bed 
had been dreaming, for he gazed about the 
room, aimlessly, frowning, then sank back 
on his pillow. How little he guessed that 
at that moment long, tenuous white fin- 
gers were reaching out to strangle the first 
utterances he made! And it looked so se- 
cluded, so secure, in that richly furnished 
room far up above the street in a mansion 
of stone, with the pleasant odor of the 
boudoir to scent his dreams. And the 
shadow by the chiffonier, for a long time 
it crouched quiet as death. And once more 
the toll of the big hall clock down stairs 
filled the great house with its musical 
pean of sound. It was half past three. 
One hour since hehad looked at his watch 
under the shadow of the elms, and those 
were the sort of hours in a man’s life 
which play havoc with his nerves, bring- 
ing.on a terrible age. Each hour. spent 
like the last, prowling in the homes of the 
rich like visitant dead, amounted to a 
year. The shadow by the chiffonier stirred 
slightly ; once more it was reaching out a 
tendril towards the unseen open door of 
the safe; it spread along the wall thick as 
a man’s body ; its arm was in the safe. And 
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yet there was not a sound but the soft 
swishing of the musk-scented curtains, the 
far-off “clack” of a policeman’s club down 
the deserted avenue. 

“Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one,” the 
shadow was counting. ‘““Twenty-one in 
the necklace alone. God! I’ll leave him the 
fakes as a memento. Twenty-one! That 
was a Close call, though. But when it 
comes to coal and a fox-terrier—excuse 
me!” 

The shadow slipped the little bag of 
jewels in the breast pocket of its Prince 
Albert, and slowly sank to the floor again, 
and as it passed the little table which stood 
near the head of the big brass bed, it 
reached a hand up, and almost flippantly 
took a gold-tipped cigarette from a silver 
tray. It was as if the little roll of paper 
had taken wings and vanished with a cur- 
rent of air which eddied violently at the 
base of the silk portieres, and Horace 
Wimple, the cracksman, had quitted the 
room. And trust him, if he wasn’t jolly 
glad the torture was at an end. 

Once more in the boudoir the terrible 
strain of taut nerves relaxed. He stood 
there against the wall in the thick dark, 
haggard of face, breathless, but smiling, 
a great lassitude flowing like a molten 
current through his veins. He mopped 
his white forehead, bit his nails, touched 
his lips. He lingered. It was folly— 
folly! but he stood there, his eyes fixed in 
the darkness where that blur of white was. 
Suddenly he had been seized by an insane 
desire to look upon that woman’s face, the 
woman about whose throat that diamond 
necklace was to be worn. He moved to the 
foot of her bed, reached down and felt of 
the silken covering. Out of the abysmal 
depths of his memory—that submerged 
past—rose the cry of a wounded soul, the 
soul of a ruined man. 

Once more he touched the silk covering, 
ran a hand along the cool, polished brass ; 
his eyes fixed on the center of that bed. 
A woman lay there, he could see the curl 
of a white, naked arm, a mass of dark hair, 
but the face was a blurr. There was some- 
thing oddly familiar about the attitude of 
that sleeping woman, the curled white 
arm, the little hand half-closed, clutching 
the lace of the pillow like that of a child’s 
—something which carried his memory 
back to his—wife. Again he brushed his 
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forehead. God! what did it mean, this 
idea of a presence he could not identify, 
this crushing sense of futility which sick- 
ened him? What was this woman to him? 
Why at that moment, when the diamonds 
were in his possession, should the lure of 
those diamonds let go their bondage over 
his soul—and that shadow of something, a 
lost happiness, should fill his soul with a 
nameless hate of the world, should kill 
that spark of life, of hope, which had been 
struggling to survive that greatest trag- 
edy of his life, the infidelity of a woman? 
Well he realized the peril of flashing that 
light in that sleeping woman’s face, and 
the thief in him was cowering in fear. Re- 
luctantly he pulled himself away from 
the bed; he reached a hand out behind 
him, feeling for anything which might ob- 
struct his way. But there was no use to 
resist the madness which held him fast in 
its clutch. It was as if he had changed 
his personality in a twinkle, was being 
driven by a power which mere human will 
could not control. He paused at the door 
again, clutched the knob of it, swung it 
open, and sprung the shutter of his lan- 
tern. It was as if a great white arm had 
reached out, had torn a veil from that 
face, laid it bare in the unconscious purity 
of its classic, dazzling beauty. As sudden- 
ly the shadow at the door reeled. 

The woman stirred in her sleep; she sat 
up in bed, groping out a hand a!ong the 
wall for the electric switch. Suddenly the 
room flared brilliant with warm light. She 
stared in the direction of the doer from 
which she felt something had reached out 
and touched her; it was closed. Perhaps 
it had been a dream—but why must he 
always be haunting her dreams: why must 
he always be coming back to her in her 
troubled sleep? She rubbed the pink 





knuckles of her jeweled hands against her 
cheeks, nervously, childishly, looked at the 
little silver clock on the table. Twenty 
minutes of four! What a horrible hour to 
be awake! Her haunted eyes rested on the 
silk portieres which separated the two 
rooms; she shuddered, then, suddenly, she 
put her’ face flat on the damp pillow and 
uttered a smothered sob. 

The man in the Prince Albert was grop- 
ing his way down the grand staircase; lie 
did not stop until he had reached the 
basement. There he sat down on the last 
of the dusty steps leading up to the kitchen 
and frowned at that great, that preposter- 
ous heap of coal. While he sat there, he 
took out the diamond necklace—with the 
twenty-one stones—and examined them 
under his light. Once more he was under 
the spell of their bondage. 

“God!” he repeated, “at least they are 
real—they’re pure, they’re the right stuff 
—no guess here, and they are worth 
twenty thousand dollars, the bunch of 
them. Kill her? Hem! Well, I guess 
not. But I'll go—what’s the matter with 
Zealand now, so long as she is not there? 
Go to Zealand to live, that’s it, to live!” 
A new light came into the haggard face. 
“To live!” he repeated—“to be a gentle- 
man once more, to love again, perhaps, to 
—damn that coal! And it is almost four 
o'clock. Well, here goes.” 

Before emerging into the street he 
paused under the shadow of the elms and 
looked up at the house. Lights were 
streaming from its upper window; he 
heard the prolonged ringing of a bell. He 
fished his high silk hat out of the shadow 
of a lilac bush, and set it rakishly on the 
side of his head ; he struck a seaman’s gait. 

“‘Whash matter,” he muttered. “Whash 
matter go home? Say?” 
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AN ANCIENT ADOBE CHURCH AND PUBLIC SQUARE. 


THE DECAYED 


CITY OF URES 


THE STORM CENTER OF YAQUI TROUBLES, 


SONORA, 


MEXICO 


BY J. E. CARNE 


Rr 8 RES! A CITY of the 
mae past! Deserted! Aban- 
doned! A _ fragment 
only remaining in its 
struggle for continued 
existence. Once a 
metropolis, and capi- 
tal of the great State 
of Sonora! Now only a village, her walls 
in ruins, and houses a mass of decay. 

Ures is situated in the midst of a great 
plain. The Sonora river on its way to the 
sea passes close by, and Hermosillo, the 
present capital, is distant a day’s staging 
to the West. It is one of the oldest towns 
of the Spanish rule in Mexico, and was 
founded upon the site of a native pueblo, 
itself ancient before the banner of Cortez 
was unfurled over the calm waters of 
Lake Tenochitlan. 

A few miles above Ures are some tower- 
ing red cliffs full of caves, seams and fis- 





sures. These natural caverns were once 
the home of a race of people still more an- 
cient. 

Near by, in the wide, open plain, there 
are shafts with subterranean streets, 
which were once occupied by cave dwellers 
of whose existence tradition does not even 
speak. I found them by accident. Their 
openings are covered by mesquite, and 
they are now the home of bats. 

When in the full tide of her prosperity, 
Ures had a population of more than thirty 
thousand souls, besides which there was a 
suburban addition of more than _ three 
thousand Yaqui Indians, who lived in a 
separate village contiguous to and up the 
river. 

The population of the entire munici- 
palidad of Ures is now reduced to less 
than two thousand of all classes, and is 
struggling in the last stages of decay to 
maintain a place on the map—proud of 
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her ruins, and rich in associations of for- 
mer greatness. 

Great indeed has been the fall of this 
city of the mesquite desert! 

As El Paso was once mistress of the 
verdant fields of the Rio Grande, and held 
sway over the trackless yucca plain, so did 
Ures formerly command the commerce of 
the Llanos, and the rock-ribbed hills with 
their mines of wealth, from the piny Cor-- 
dillera steeps to the blue Gulf sea to the 
west. 

It was the center also of a strong and 


rounds and envelops it, Ures is but little 
known to the great outside world, yet no 
spot in Northern Mexico is more worthy of 
a visit. It is a spot full of romantic inter- 
est. 

During the period of civil strife, ante- 
cedent to and following the downfall of 
the unfortunate Maximilian and the beau- 
tiful Carlotta, Ures was the theatre of war 
and battles; a hotbed of political conspir- 
acy; and to-day the distant pueblos each 
contain one or more “‘emigres” living thus 
remote and obscure, who at that time com- 


























A WELL IN THE DESERT NEAR URES. 


glittering military despotism, and stood 
many a siege and battle during the stir- 
ring times of revolutionary usurpation and 
conflict. 

At present it is the storm center of Ya- 
qui hostilities, and every road and paih 
to the district is guarded by Mexican sol- 
diers. 

For years these fierce tribesmen have 
kept the region about Ures in a state of 
ferment and alarm. 

Remote from the tide of travel, situated 
in the midst of a thorny desert, that sur- 


manded an army corps. They are volun- 
tary exiles from fear for the rash acts of 
years ago. The numerous and well filled 
cemeteries in the vicinity attest the blood- 
shed of opposing factions before the strong 
hand of Diaz quenched the blazing strife 
and compelled adherence to one central 
power at the City of Mexico, instead of as 
before divided into States and division of 
States, each petty Governor usurping 
power and knowing no higher law than 
their own arbitrary will. 

All that now is changed, and the lives 
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of her citizens flow as peacefully along as 
do the waters that lazily fill the canals, and 
wander through the beautiful gardens that 
bloom in her midst. 

Ures is a town of striking contrasts! 
The desert creeps to its very doors, and 
the mesquite invades every street of the 
peon quarter, and thrives, a thorny 
thicket among the ruins, but the compact 
district of the still living quarter is em- 
bellished with rich gardens as lovely as a 
dream, where the orange and pomegranite 
bloom; and the date palm rises in mystic 
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are often margined by tall carisso. The 
narrow roads and paths generally follow 
these ditches because of their shade. 

The town proper, like most old towns in 
Mexico, is horrid! No comfort or conven- 
ience. No privacy. The worst feature of 
such places! And so unsanitary! A mod- 
est person is continually shocked by this 
want of seclusion. 

Ures aboynds with shady lanes. They 
are so restful! A brush fence that becomes 
a living hedge of all kinds of climbing 
bush and flower and vine that grow upon 























A GROUP OF FASHIONABLE LADIES. 


beauty to the ever and unchanging blue of 
that rainless sky. 

The zone of “acetecias,” and canals fed 
by the flow from the river’s source mark 
a long but narrow area where fields of 
sugar cane, maize and favorite chili pro- 
duce with harvest fullness many crops a 
year. It is a striking feature to persons 
coming from the ice-bound north in Janu- 
ary to see wheat ripening in the head and 
cottonwood trees in full strong foliage at 
Ures. 

Water courses chart each field, and these 





it in wildest and aggressive profusion bor- 
der these lanes. Beyond is the “sakie with 
its pleasing gurgle and rhythm of moving 
waters.” The little rabbits come out and 
play; the quail scratch in the rusty wheel 
ruts, and then timidly peep at you from 
their leafy screen, but a yard distant. They 
are not afraid. The ubiquitous American 
boy, with his senseless murder-inflicting 
“pea gun,” is not there. The Mexicans 
never molest these pretty creatures. 
Sauntering along these quiet paths, and 
through cool groves of bending alamos 
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VEILED BEAUTY OF URES. 


and waving carisso, whose tall white 
plumes rise and fall in musical concert 
with each trembling breeze, one’s whole be- 
ing relaxes into sweet peace and heaveniy 
content. Dreamily the drone of insects 
and the cooing of doves fall upon the ear, 
and the monotonous creak of wooden axles 
of strange wooden carts take the mind 
from the present, and transports it back to 
the times of long ago. Such carts were 
used in the times of the Patriarchs. 

In Ures a person is no longer modern. 
He becomes absorbed into the atmosphere 
that surrounds him, which is much the 
same as when Cortez apportioned the land 
among his followers. There is no legal 
slavery in Mexico, but the peons of Ures 
district are as firmly bound to their mas- 
ters to-day as they were four hundred 
years ago. 


Causes of Decline. 
No special cause can be assigned for the 


decrease in population. The transition 
from a teeming center of thousands to one 


of melancholy abandonment has been most 
gradual. 

Simply in the resistless march of em- 
pire it has been left by the way-side. It is 
not on the line of progress. 

Railroads, that ever potent factor, which 
so often disturbs industrial conditions, on 
its journey to the sea, left Ures +o the 
East and created instead, Hermosilla, the 
present capital. 

Hermosillo has borrowed much from 
Ures, as Cairo did from the ruins of an- 
cient Thebes. 

As Hermosillo grew, so did the ancient 
capital fall, until its houses are but grin- 
ning skeletons, and the daily bustle of its 
business no greater than the turmoil of a 
village street—a faint echo only of the din 
and noise that once prevailed within its 
walls. 

The spectacle is now presented of whole 
blocks in ruins, and entire districts a heap- 
ing mass of decay, where the wild cat hides 
and the yelping coyote has his den. 

On every side are the dangling frame- 
work of costly mansions, which creak and 
groan in the night wind, as_ it shrieks 
through the cracks, and howls dismally 
among its swaying and disjointed parts. 

The State House is the most modern of 
its public buildings, and is rent with gap 
and seam, and the tower has fallen in. One 
part, however, has been kept in repair and 
is now used as a prison. 


Mines of Silver Wealth Locked Within 
Adobe Walls. 


Concealed in many a toppling column 
and secreted in the structural wall of the 
adobe buildings are treasures of minted 
silver, and bars of yellow gold. 

It was buried thus for safety during the 
troublous times of revolution and partisan 
warfare, when the State of Sonora was 
drenched with blood. 

Such hidden wealth is often found in 
the tearing down of the adobes. 

There were no banks at that time, and 
much gold was vaulted thus from motives 
of ordinary prudence. 

Personally I know of one curtilage 
where forty thousand dollars lie concealed. 
Fifty years ago its possessor, knowing 
nothing of banks, stocks or bonds, en- 
tombed it in the walls, and still watches 
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the spot, as, with infirm and faltering step 
of great age, he moves to his accustomed 
chair. His time is chiefly occupied with 
petting two chattering parrots and a large 
land tortoise which has lived in: the corral 
for more than a hundred years. 

The tortoise subsists on flies, and 
changes its position not twenty feet in 
thirty days. The tortoise and two im- 
mense python-like black snakes in the gar- 
den back of the old cathedral will go down 
into history. 

A notable instance of finding a fortune 
is that of the Senor Ochoa, an affable mer- 
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one of the forernost ladies of the town, 
and now is one of its leading citizens. 


Ancient Park. 


During the period of her political 
supremacy and commercial importance, 
when Ures was the center of wealth and 
population of all of Mexico north of the 
twenty-sixth parallel and west of the 
Cordillera, it was beautiful with public 
parks, gardens and flowers. 

A military band played in the princi- 
pal park every Sunday, and on all festive 
occasions. 
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THE CENTER OF THE PURLIC SQUARE, ALWAYS QUIET AND GREEN. 


chant of Ures, and the Administrator 
General de Timbre, of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for that district. 

The Seer Ochoa began life as a poor 


clerk. Aiter a while, from his savings he 
purchased an old adobe building- intend- 
ing to erect thereon a modest home, and 
in the fullness of time to marry. 

In tearing down the walls of his pur- 
chase he found thirty thousand dollars in 
minted coin. 


He did marry! He married 





It is now a cane field. 

During those halcyon days, the great 
recreation ground was gay with life and 
music. The people of all'classes in bright 
colors of holiday attire flocked thither. 
Military officers in gay trappings, civic 
heads and the landed gentry, each vied 
with the other in the richness and ele- 
gance of their dress. 

The ladies were beautiful, and attired 
with exquisite taste. The looms of France 
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furnished the costly lace and expensive 
silks. Wealth was abundant, and _ the 
most prodigal luxury was manifested. 

At the close of the festive day, the 
bronze and silver bells from old. Spain 
chimed their call to fandango and dance, 
which continued until the stars blinked 
in the grey of morning light. 

The park was well provided with 
benches and a music stand. ‘The seats 
were of solid masonry, with high backs, 
like an old English settle. 

The benches are now cracked and 
seamed by the elements, and like arch and 


its restful shade; of lime and lemon and 
uncared orange; leered at by the ebon 
crow, which makes this his peculiar re- 
treat. 

Sitting on those ancient benches, one 
can find repose from the torrid heat of the 
desert, or the fiery walls of the town. An- 
ciently there was music of harp and fife 
and drum, but the gentle swish-swash of 
the cane is sweeter music by far to me, 
and is the only sound that breaks the still- 
ness—a plaintive music it is, low and soft 
like a distant echo of the past—responsive 
to each lightly swelling breeze. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE 


tower of the entrance, have fallen to de- 
cay. They are but monuments of a for- 
gotten past. It is a most melancholy sighi 
to behold! And the old settle backs look 
up at one with such melancholy appeal! 
At eventide, the tall alamos sigh and 
murmur along the hedges, and the crows 
and buzzards croak a dismal requiem over 
the grandeur of this city once so proud. 
It is a peaceful spot, is this old park. 
Many pleasant hours have I spent under 


OLD PARK CORRAL. 


Water System of its Fields and Gardens. 


Ures sleeps on an oasis, and wakes to 
the music of flowing waters. A narrow 
strip-of verdure—a ribbon of green— 
stretches across the waste of desert, and 
connects the piny hills beyond with the 
ebb and flow of the gulf sea about 150 kilo- 
meters west. 

This belt of emerald marks the course 
of the Sonora river. All else around is 
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a far-reaching and all-pervading desert, 
upon which the cactus and mesquite alone 
do flourish. 

The river is a pleasing study! It is 
a most useful stream, and more capricious 
than a maiden’s whims. For nine months 
in the year its surface channel is dry. It 
flows and filters and struggles under- 
ground. In places it comes to the sun- 
light, then it smiles. 

In passing, the bending willows slap it 
with playful glee. Thus it goes for a few 
yards, when with a rhythmic gurgle it 
again sinks into the dark depths of its 
subaqueous channel. 
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and not find a pool to quench the thirst. 
Suddenly it will emerge, and’ go merrily 
onward, swift and wide and deep, as if it 
had never been coffined for miles in crys- 
tal sand. 

During the rainy season this stream 
becomes a dangerous and raging torrent. 

Water for the district of Ures is vital. 
Without it, their fields would be parched 
and the gardens all shrivel and die. 

The river bed, hot, dry and dusty, looks 
unpropitious enough for water. It would 
seem to require the roof of Moses to evoke 
any aqueous fluid, but it is there. Under 
the sands so dry is a flow sufficient to 























SONORA RIVER. 


By the side of the green of the river 
path there is presented a band of white 
sands, from fretted waves of the deep sea 
to the whispering pines of mountain 
source. 

On either side of the channel is a hedge 
of alamos, willow and plumed carisso, 
where the blackbirds hide and the turtelito 
coo and build their nests. 

One can walk for miles on the mica- 
ceous sands of this river bed, and burn 





NINE MONTHS OF THE YEAR THE STREAM FLOWS BENEATH THE SANDS 


water all the fields and gardens around. 

The method is to dig deep trenches into 
the channel. This taps the underground 
stream, which fills the acetecias and 
diverting ditches, carrying life and frui- 
tion to the fields. 

After the floods have ceased, the peons 
of all the farms begin work, and soon 
have excavated miles of canal in the river 
bed. This collects the water. Such work 
has to be done over every year, as the 





























RUINED TOWER OF THE OLD CAPITOL. 


NOW A PRISON. 























WOMEN HIDING FROM THE AMERICAN 
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floods fill and level everything in its path. 
Corn and sugar cane are the chief sta- 
ples. The raw sugar is called’ panoche, 
and is moulded into little cubes for ex- 
port. Transported into the interior on 
burros, this form of raw sugar is ex- 
changed for the silver of the mines. 


Honey is also raised for export. The - 


date palm flourishes and oranges are 
plentiful; but they rot on the ground, as 
there is no market for the surplus. The 
Mexican buys but little of such luxuries— 
he is too poor. A stalk of sugar cane is 
his chief delight. On these he squanders 
his centivos. In the shade of an adobe 
wall with four or five canes he will sit 
and suck all the livelong day. 

Very few of the houses of Ures contain 
any furniture. A table, a few rude stools 
and perhaps a bench make up the sum 
total of the household effects of the aver- 
age Urean. Stoves are unknown, and a 
mattress a thing only to be dreamed of. 
There are no covered vans for moving fur- 
niture in the entire municipiladad of 
Ures. 

The young ladies are beautiful, and 
dress exquisitely in good taste and in cost- 
ly fabrics. 

Color is much affected by them, but in 
perfect taste and harmony. - Their dresses, 
however, are but poorly made. 

The American girl is always afraid of 
her back hair. The Ures girl is equally 
afraid of the back fastenings of her dress 
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—she has no confidence in its fit and ad- 
justment. Admire an American girl, and 
forthwith, self-consciously, all uncon- 
scious of the fact, she will nervously ad- 
just her back hair. The Mexican girl, 
likewise, wholly indifferent as to her ex- 
quisitely dressed locks, puts her hand to 
arrange her skirt. 

The young ladies are mostly finished 
musicians, and every family that claims 
the least pretensions to social life in Ures 
owns a costly piano. They may not have 
a chair or table, but a piano is a necessity, 
and leaning against the windowless adobe 
home one can hear such music as is un- 
dreamed of outside of grand opera at $2.50 
prices elsewhere. 

Few Mexican girls do anything useful. 
They are taught that their mission in life 
is merely to look pretty and get ‘mar- 
ried. 

Of the younger men, speaking gener- 
ally, they are most degenerate and worth- 
less. Their morals are horrid. It is wo- 
men, wine and gambling. When they can 
afford it, they spend their evenings riding 
in a hack around the circumscribed limits 
of the town, and from one square to an- 
other, stopping at every “cantino” on the 
way to drink mescal. This, with dancing, 
is about the only amusement that they 
have, except when a fragment of a moun- 
tebank circus comes to town, and pitches 
its vagrant tent in one of the deserted 
squares. 
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RALSTON’S CRUCIAL MOMENT 


THE STORY OF A PRIZE FIGHT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


AND HOW A STANFORD MAN WON THE 
GIRL HE LOVED 


BY WALTER A. RIVERS 


eq ALSTON HAD drawn 

#} =©on a pair of trowsers, 
slipped into a sweater 
and was now lacing 
his fighting shoes 
when he heard 
Clancy’s voice from 
the room adjoining 
his dressing quarters. 

“Oh, Jim!” 

He threw open the door and stepped in- 
to the other room. 

“What is it, Billy?” 

“Say, what’d you think,” Clansy waved 
his hand excitedly toward the pavilion, 
“they're offering odds of ten to seven 
against you—you the champion! Why, 
it’s a shame to take the money.” 

Ralston finished lacing his shoes, and 
then gazed thoughtfully for several mo- 
ments at his trainer. 

“Yes, I know, Billy, but I can’t under- 
stand it. Why should I be the short-ender 
when my opponent is practically a new 
man at the game?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” Clancy replied, 
“it’s as simple as the nose on your face. 
There’s a bunch of would-be sports in this 
town who think they’ve got a twentieth 
century wonder in tow, and are backing 
him with all their coin. 

“He’s no slouch, but shucks, he can’t 
beat you, Jim!” 

Ralston paced up and down the floor 
several times before speaking. 

“Ts that the only reason for the odds, 
Billy ?” 

Clancy hesitated for some time. “No,” 
he finally admitted, “you see, some guy has 
started a rumor that a woman’s got you 
a-goin’; that you’ve lost your nerve.” 

Ralston eyed his trainer searchingly. 

“Who has dared to connect her name 
with this affair?” he demanded. 

It was Clancy’s turn to stare. “Her 





name? There wasn’t any name mentioned 
—they only said a woman.” 

The fighter turned away, and his trainer 
came a step nearer. 

“There ain’t no truth in it, is there, 
Jim?” His voice was almost pleading. 

There was no answer, and the brief 
silence which ensued was suddenly broken 
by the sound of footsteps from the pas- 
sage-way outside, followed by a gentle 
knock. The door swung softly open, and 
a girl stood in the aperture. 

“Jimmy!” she cried. 

For a moment he was confounded. 

“Madge!” 

Clancy, who had moved to the pavilion 
door, stood hesitating. “So it’s true,” he 
murmured. 

Ralston turned on him with a fierce 
gesture. “No! I tell you it’s mot true, 
Clancy!” he said, emphatically. “Leave 
us for a moment.” 

“All right; but you ain’t got much 
time,” he growled. Then he went out, 
slamming the door behind him. 

The fighter cast his eyes questioningly 
upon the girl. 

“You were talking about me,” she ven- 
tured tentatively. He did not answer her. 
“Oh, I know,” she persisted, “I have heard 
the rumor. But I had to come, Jimmy; 
I had to come!” 

“Madge, do you realize that this is a 
fighting pavilion, and no place for a re- 
spectable girl to be found? Think what 
people would say!” 

“Yes, I have thought, Jimmy, but my 
coming meant our future happiness. Did 
you think me such a prude that the mere 
idea of what people might say would 
cause me to sit idly at home and make no 
effort to save it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

She brushed a few stray wisps of brown 
hair back from her eyes and met his gaze 
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fearlessly. “I mean I came here to ask 
you not to fight to-night.” 

“Not fight?” He half murmured the 
question as if unable to grasp its meaning. 

“Yes.” Her voice faltered a_ trifle. 
“Father believed you had forsaken prize- 
fighting. To-night he learned of this af- 
fair and became enraged. I argued and 
pleaded with him, but with no effect. He 
has commanded me to break our engage- 
ment if you enter this contest.” 

Ralston gazed at her helplessly. “Madge, 
do you realize what this means to me? 
All the money I have in the world is in- 
volved in this fight. Besides, people 
would laugh and jeer at me for a coward 
showing the white feather. They'll think 
I’m afraid to meet my opponent. You 
already know the rumor that is being 
spread abroad about a woman causing me 
to weaken. My very honor is at stake.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. “Honor? Is it 
in defense of honor that two men stand up 
and pummel one another? Is it more to 
you that a few men who, because their 
lust for blood is unsatisfied, call you cow- 
ard.” She caught her breath sharply. 
“Does that mean more to you than me?” 

Ralston was awed by her vehemence. 

“Besides,” she was reasoning calmly 
with him now, “what right has a man of 
your education to be following a career 
of this sort? You are a Stanford man.” 

“That isn’t the question, dear. My duty 
to those who are backing me should have 
consideration. I must fight to-night. It 
will be the last, though, I promise you.” 

“But my father ” she began inter- 
rogatively. 

“His demand is unreasonable. He can’t 
reaily understand the situation. How can 
I, at the last moment, refuse to meet my 
challenger with no excuse other than the 
wish of my fiance’s father?” He waved 
his hand. in the direction of the pavilion. 
“What do you think those men in there 
would say tc that explanation?” 

The girl’s only reply was a dull stare. 

“You would not want the man you 
loved to be a weakling,” continued the 
fighter. “If I could withdraw without 
injury to any one but myself, it would be 
different. But others will suffer, Madge, 
can’t vou understand ?” 

The girl’s head dropped helplessly as 
she moved slowly to the door. 
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“Yes, I think I understand, but father 
is an old man, Jimmy, and very feeble. 
His ideas regarding prize-fighting are de- 


cided. I’m all that he has left in this 
world. Do you realize what that means? 
For me to disobey him now would mean 
his death, and I can’t do that, Jimmy! Oh, 
I can’t do that!” Her head sank upon her 
breast, and a sob seemed to stifle further 
words. 

Ralston’s gaze followed her 
“You mean rs 

Madge raised her eyes sadly to his and 
spoke with slow deliberation. “I mean 
we must never see each other again be- 
cause——” A paroxysm of grief overcame 
her, and she leaned against the door, sob- 
bing bitterly. 7 

Ralston was at her side instantly, one 
arm encircling her waist. “Forgive me, 
Madge, I never thought of the matter in 
that light. I’m brutal. Pil not fight w 
night, I promise you.” 

The sobbing ceased, and she raised her 


eagerly. 





head quickly, her black eyes shining 
through a mist of tears. 
“You shall not regret this sacrifice, 


Jim,” she said. “No matter what hap- 
pens, my love will only be the stronger.” 
And with a happy smile she slowly left 
the room. 

Ralston stood listening to her footsteps 
receding down the passage-way, and then 
as the street door closed, he sank into a 
chair beside the table and rested his head 
in his hand. 

To give up this girl meant the loss of 
everything in the world held dear to him. 
If it should come to a final test, he 
could stand the humiliation, the seorn of 
those who were his friends, but sacri- 
fice her he would not. Then the dis- 
quieting question of how he was to explain 
this sudden action flashed across his mind. 

His meditations were suddenly brought 
to an end by the unceremonious entrance 
of Clancy from the pavilion. 

Ralston arose from the chair and faced 
his trainer. 

“Jimminy ! what are you looking so seri- 
ous about!” ejaculated the latter. ‘“Why, 
say, you'll be a little tin god with the 
sports before the returns from this fight 
are in, Jim. The fools have raised the 


odds ten to six.” 
The fighter looked squarely at _ his 
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trainer a moment, his mouth twitching 
slightly as he attempted to speak. 

“Say, what’s ailin’ you?” demanded 
the other, quizzically. 

Ralston found his voice. “It’s no use, 
Dilly,” he declared slowly. “It’s off. I’m 
not going to fight.” 

Clancy grinned. “Aw, say, cut it out; 
quit your kiddin’. You’ve got to go on in 
ten minutes, so hustle.” 

“This is no joke, Clancy, I’m serious. I 
am not going to fight!” 

The other stared stupidly. “Not goin’ 
to fight?” he said, as if weighing the 
words. “Say, look here, you told me 
there was no truth in that rumor. You’ve 
let that woman make you chicken- 


* hearted.” 


Ralston laid one hand upon the other’s 
shoulder. “Easy, Billy, easy. Don’t 
make it harder. You may say what you 
please about me, but leave her out of it.” 

Clancy glared savagely. “Well, by the 
eternal, she’s———” 

“Stop !” Ralston gripped the trainer’s 
shoulder firmly, and his eyes flashed the 
command. “Don’t make me forget that 
we’ve been friends, Clancy.” 

The other turned away sullenly. ‘Say, 
I’ve trained men of eighteen carat ability 
for the last ten years, but this is the first 
time I’ve ever been handed a mit like that. 
I stand to lose a pile of money, but that 
cuts no ice. I’d rather lose the money 
than have the sports know me as the 
backer of a man with a yellow streak.” 

“T know how you feel, and I’m sorry, 
Clancy, honest. But it’s either that girl 
or this fight, and she’s more to me than 
all the inducements any fight could offer.” 

The trainer threw a contemptuous 
glance at the fighter. “Women always 
did play the deuce with a man.” 

“Well, you shall not suffer by this. I’ll 
square you with the crowd; rely on that. 
And every dollar you lose by my action 
I'll pay back.” 

“Hang the crowd!” cried Clancy, with 
impatience, “and the money, too.” Then 
he softened somewhat. “Sav, don’t you 
see what you’re handin’ a bum decision to, 
Jim? This fight could be yours for the 
taking, and with it a fat sack of double 
eagles. Besides, every guy along the line 
would go two blocks out of his way to 
give you the glad mit.” 





*T know that.” 

“And yet you stand there as indifferent 
as if the money was bogus, and the guy 
with the happy hand some duck you owed 
money—and all for a girl.” 

“Ves, ” 

“Aw—what’s the use !” 

“You’ve never been in .my position, 
Billy, and consequently can’t appreciate 
the situation.” 

Clancy pulled his cap over his forehead, 
thrust his hands into his pockets and 
glared disgustedly. “No, I  haven’t! 
When I do—well, I hope some _ kind- 
hearted guy will kick me until I wake 
up. 

“But let me tell you this,” he went on 
after a brief pause. “I took you for a 
fighter. I didn’t think you’d turn out 
a quitter. I’m in it now and matters 
can’t be helped, but after to-night we’re 
quits—remember that.” 

As Clancy finished speaking, he turned 
sharply and was about to leave the room 
when a loud rap sounded upon the door 
leading to the street. He stopped, and af- 
ter a glance at Ralston, shouted gruffly, 
“Come in!” The door opened and a dis- 
trict messenger boy stepped into the room. 

“Ts James Ralston here?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I’m the man,” said the fighter. 

“Telegram for youse, sir.” 

Ralston accepted the proffered envelope 
and tossed the lad a coin. 

“T’anks, sir, t’anks.” The boy bobbed 
his head gratefully and vanished. 

The fighter held the message in his 
hand and gazed at it quizzically. Finally 
he opened it. Somehow, as he did so, his 
heart beat faster and his hand trembled. 
Why he could not tell. Slowly he un- 
folded the yellow slip and read: 


“James Ralston, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Operation mentioned absolutely essen- 
tial to save mother’s life. Dr. Madden 
most reliable surgeon. Very high priced. 
Wire instructions without delay. 


“Dr. GEO. ADLER.” 
s 
Ralston read the message several times, 
his face growing whiter with each perusal. 
The terrible significance of. the words 
stunned him. 
Clancy noted the increasing pallor and 
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RALSTON’S CRUCIAL MOMENT. 


looked at the fighter curiously. “Bad 
news ?” 

eS ag 
face. “Read, Clancy. Every dollar I 
have in the world is on this fight, Billy, 
and my mother’s life is in jeopardy as a 
result.” 

Clancy read the message and_ then 
glanced at the other. “Well, what you 
goin’ to do?” he asked sullenly. “Still 
refuse to fight ?” 

“Stop, Billy, this is a question of my 
mother’s life or my own happiness. There 
is but one thing to do. I must fight, and 
fight to win.” 

“But the girl ” began the other. 

At the mention of Madge, Ralston’s 
head dropped on his chest, and he stood 
mutely locking and unlocking his hands. 
All the charm of life seemed suddenly to 
vanish at the thought of losing her. Time 
was precious. There was no opportunity 
to see Madge before the fight, and Ralston 
feared that once her father learned he had 
broken his promise it would be useless to 
remonstrate or try to explain. The 
thought was maddening. 

“God!” he cried, pacing irresolutely up 
and down the floor. “What can I do? 
There is but one course open for me!” 

A sudden cheer from the pavilion 
brought him to an involuntary pause. 
Clancy stepped quickly to his side. 

“Jim! Come, Jim! Theyre calling 
for you. Remember it’s for your mother’s 
life.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Clancy! I know! 
I'll fight and T’ll win! Come!” As he 
started impulsively for the pavilion, the 
door opened, and several men, carrying 
towels and a bucket, entered. Clancy 
motioned them back with his hand and 
then followed Ralston into the big build- 
ing. 

At sight of the champion, the cheering 
began afresh, then died down, but there 
was an increased buzz of voices and a 
general restlessness of expectancy as- he 
climbed into the ring. 

The preliminaries had aroused the 
crowd’s fighting blood and they hungered 
for the main event. 

Heavy clouds of tobacco smoke filled 


the pavilion, and the arc lights sputtered,. 


spasmodically through the haze. 
Ralston was removing his trousers and 


He looked up with, haggard ° 
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sweater, when his opponent, clad in a bath 
robe, entered the ring. 

Jim’s heart was thumping against his 
breast, and a peculiar nervousness with 
which he had never before been troubled, 
now took possession of him. The vital 
necessity of a victory was almost weak- 
ening. 

He sat in his corner, staring straight 
before him with a dazed, far-away look 
in his eyes as the seconds laced the gloves 
upon his hands. 

“Jim.” It was Clancy’s voice calling 
him to the center of the ring. His op- 
ponent, Jack Brusso, was already there, 
nodding pleasantly to his friends around 
the ringside. 

Ralston paid but slight attention when 
the announcer introduced him as the un- 
disputed lightweight champion, nor did 
his interest increase during the recital 
of the final instructions by the referee. 
He could not get his mind away from the 
events which had so recently changed the 
course of his life. 

On returning to his corner, Ralston 
leaned back, resting his arms upon the 
ropes. The constant sputtering of the 
lights, the restless murmur of the throng, 
the air of suppressed excitement irritated 
him. He endeavored to shut them out 
for one brief moment by closing his eyes. 

The pavilion and the crowd gradually 
faded, and in their stead he pictured a 
sick room where his mother lay pale and 
weak. She was smiling upon him encour- 
agingly, as if she understood that he was 
fighting for her life. And then another 
picture kaleidoscoped before his mind. It 
was the picture of a girl. A girl with 
large, expressive eyes that gazed at him 
with a pained, sad expression in their 
depths. 

Something tugged at his heart-strings 
as he involuntarily murmured: ‘“‘She does 
not understand, she does not understand.” 

He opened his eyes quickly. “Let ’er 
go!” a voice shouted, and at the same mo- 
ment the gong clanged discordanitly, 
bringing him back to his immediate sur- 
roundings with startling suddenness. 

He stepped briskly to the center of the 
ring and faced his adversary. 

There was a marked difference in their 
appearance, an almost unequal difference. 
The one with his large, bulky muscles and 
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coarse, brutal face, on which lingered an 
expression of nonchalant insolence, loomed 


up ominously against his slight, wiry an-° 


tagonist, whose boyish, yet intellectual 
features seemed strangely out of keeping 
with his profession. 

Cautiously they circled about the pad- 
ded floor, sparring for an opening. A 
quick jab from Ralston drew a _ tiny 
trickle of blood from the big man’s lip, 
and was returned by an angry rush. 

Jimmy side-stepped and countered with 
a stinging right swing over the other’s 
ear. This caused Brusso to lose his head 
for a moment, and he again rushed madly, 
swinging right and left. By clever foot- 
work, Jimmy managed to avoid the blows. 

Brusso seemed suddenly to’ realize the 
futility of such methods and _  desisted, 
husbanding his strength and remaining 
upon guard. 

The crowd, now aroused by the promise 
of a stirring fight, began cheering lustily, 
Ralston being plainly the favorite. 

It was towards the close of the round 
that Jimmy unconsciously dropped his de- 
fense, and the other, quick to see an ad- 
vantage, landed a right swing over the 
heart. 

As Ralston staggered forward, the big 
man with an exultant cry, again rushed 
wildly, bent on finishing the contest with- 
out delay. The situation was a critical 
one, and the crowd arose to a man. A 
breathless calm pervaded the building. 
Brusso appeared drunk with victory, but 
as he drew back his arm to strike the fatal 
blow, the gong sounded, and the round 
ended. 

Clancy leaped into the ring, his arm en- 
circling Ralston’s waist and assisting him 
to his corner. ; 

“Careful, Jim; don’t leave no more 
openings like that; take your time,” he 
admonished, as he directed the work of 
the seconds. 

Considerable betting was going on 
around the ringside. A man in the sec- 
ond row stood up, flourishing a roll of 
greenbacks. 


“Two to one against the kid,” he 


shouted. 

Clancy leaned far over the ropes. “TI’l] 
cover that for a hundred,” he said. 

The gong clanged once more, sending 
the two men together. The big man, 





elated over his previous success, grinned 
contentedly. 

Ralston was now himself. The excite- 
ment of the first round had banished all 
nervousness, and was replaced by a feeling 
of quiet confidence. : 

At the sound of the gong for the second 
round, the fighters met in the center of 
the floor, and a sharp exchange of blows 
followed. Brusso’s plan of action was to 
rush and swing, but each rush was met 
with a hard, clean-cut punch by Ralston, 
who was suddenly swinging into his usual 
form. In and out he dodged, countered 
and struck, the constant tap, tap of his 
feet upon the floor continuing with steady 
insistence. Brusso was unable to find him. 
His seconds were frantically advising him 
to rush and end the fight at once, but he 
was too dazed to understand, and floun- 
dered about helplessly. ‘The round ended 
in Ralston’s favor. 

During the intermission, Jimmy gained 
new strength, He must win. There 
could be no outcome, for the terms of the 
fight were winner take all. 

When the third round opened, Ralston 
assumed the aggressive and kept forcing 
his antagonist back and forth, delivering 
blow after blow with telling effect. 

The fight continued in this fashion up 
to the sixth round when suddenly Brusso, 
enraged to a degree of ferocity by this un- 
abating onslaught, and his inability to 
protect himself, charged once more. Bel- 
lowing curses and raining ineffective 
blows upon the air, he came blindly on. 
The assault was so unexpected that Ral- 
ston was forced to give ground. He 
found himself in a corner, with no ob- 
vious means of escape, while the deafen- 
ing yells of the spectators momentarily be- 
wildered him. He threw up his guard to 
break the force of the rush, but still 
Brusso showered blows upon him. His 
wits returned quickly, however, and the 
one opening he had waited for presented 
itself. 

Feigning with a vicious left swing, he 
drove a terrific right uppercut to his op- 
ponent’s chin, rendering him stunned and 
helpless. Then ducking like a flash, he 
turned and with all his strength sent a 
short arm swing to the helpless man’s jaw. 
Brusso trembled violently for a moment, 
and then collapsed into an inanimate heap 
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CO-OPERATION. 


_ to the floor. It was over. Ralston had 
won the fight. 

Overcome with sheer joy, he reeled into 
his trainer’s arms as the referee slowly 
counted ten. 

When he had sufficiently recovered from 
his exertion, he hurried through the 
shouting, admiring spectators to his dress- 
ing room. 

As he reached the threshold, he paused 
long enough to turn and look for his 
trainer. Clancy, however, had waited to 
reap in the harvest of his bets, so Jimmy 
continued his way alone. 

There was no look of exultation upon 
his face. His eyes alone expressed the 
satisfaction of having done his duty. 

He dressed quickly. A feeling of ab- 
horrence for everything pertaining to 
prize-fighting took sudden possession of 
him. He wanted to get away. Away 
where he would never again see, or even 
hear, of that which had now become loath- 


some. 
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It was three hours later, happy, . yet 
miserable, that he reached his apartment. 
A messenger boy was just leaving the 
building as he came up. 

When he entered the room, he found -an 
envelope slipped under the door. With 
much haste he tore it open, and found en- 
closed the telegram he had received some 
hours previously. On the reverse side was 
written : 


“When I learned you had broken your 
promise, I couldn’t believe it. That you 
would deliberately do such a thing was 
inconceivable. I tried hard to stay away 
and hate you, Jimmy. but my heart would 
not let me. I just-had. to find out for 
myself. Upon returning to the pavilion, 
I saw you were fighting, and something 
seemed suddenly to go out of my life. 
Then I found this telegram and under- 
stood. J can’t tell you now how I love 
you for what you did. Father understands 
all. MaDGE.” 


CO-OPERATION 


BY ODELL T. FELLOW 


This morning, with my garden hose, 
I gave the thirsty trees a drink; 

When, from what place God only knows, 
A bluebird fluttered to the brink 
And drank his fill from that small pool, 
And with a flirt and knowing wink, 

Disported in the waiters cool, 
As if to say: “Tis fine, I think!” 


Quoth I: “My forward feathered friend, 
You do presume this pool to share, 
Since mine alone the task to tend 
This garden spot; while, free from care, 
You wing your way from tree to tree, 
From lake to river, everywhere, 
Why, then, obtrude yourself on me? 
Begone from out my garden fair!” 


Just then a grub-worm, by the flood, 
Was forced to seek the light of day; 
He quick became the bluebird’s food, 
Then off the songster winged his way. 
Thus did he all my aid requite, 
Thus more than all his debt repay; 
And as he took his airy flight 
I still could hear his roundelay. 
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THE McKINLEY MEMORIAL 


The dedication of the McKinley monu- 
ment. in front of the State House at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in September last, called 
to mind the admirable virtues for which 
the memory of the late President is be- 
loved. 

It also disclosed to the public view a 
superb work of art, and a faithful repre- 
sentation of Mr. McKinley. 

The merit of the work lies in the fact 
that it is essentially natural. Those who 
knew McKinley and look upon the statue 
recall that on such and such an event the 
President revealed those traits which are 
emphasized in the statue. 

“The President looked just that way 
when he addressed the Grand Army,” or 


“That looks like the President when he 
was in Saginaw.” Over and above ll, 
the character suggested is that of patriot- 
ism; one instinctively feels, upon seeing 
the monument, that here stands a great 
American statesman. 

The work was executed by Mr. Herman 
A. MacNeil and his wife, Mrs: Carol 
Brooks MacNeil, young sculptors whose 
previous work has received recognition. 
Upon receiving his commission, Mr. Mac- 
Neil performed a vast task in assembling 
every representation of McKinley. “The 
result of his work has commended itself 
alike to those who loved President McKin- 
ley and to those who merely idealized him 
as a patriot.” 





A SONG 


BY 


I am the rustic god Pan; 
I am the spirit of soft summer dreams, 
I am the genius of man. 
When skies are the brightest, 
And clouds are the lightest, 
I laugh through the rushes, 
My spirit it hushes, 
While gentlier murmurs the stream. 


Mine is the silence of hollow and wild, 
Mine where the forest walls sleep; 


trusion, 

Mine where the cataracts leap. 
When zephyrs are sighing 
And echoes are dying, 

My cloven hoofs prancing, 
The wild satyrs dancing, 
I laugh and the echoes reply. 


Mine is the cowslip strewn glade; 
Mine where the crags of the cavern lie 
piled, 
Mine is the evergreen shade. 
When the full moon is shining, 
Young lovers a-pining, 





RAYMOND SUMNER BARTLETT * 


i am the soul of the meadows and streams, 


Mine is the home which admits no in- 


I rise from my clover-strewn couch. 


I am the. keeper of woods and of high- 


Mine is the depth of the forest’s seclusion, 


Envelops my form in the mantle of night; 


Till the rosy red heralds the first shafts 


*Mr. Bartlett’s poem, “St. Christopher,’ in the Christmas Overland, attracted very 
wide-spread attention. 


OF PAN 


Sweet philomel singing, . 
The purple glen ringing, 
romp with my satyrs and shout. 


am the ruler of wild sylvan places, 
Mossy strewn dells are mine; 
am the breath of the wild boar that 
races, 
Roaring through thicket and vine. 
When the rosy morn flushes, 
O’er willows and rushes ; 
When curlews are sweeping, 
The wild roses weeping, 


am the haunter of marshy-girt islands, 
I am the soul of the breeze; 


lands, 

I am the will of the breeze. 
When the twilight descending, 
The purple mists blending, 


I return to my shadows, 
In forest and meadows, 


of light. 
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GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 


og HEN NATURE makes 

\ a real man, she en- 
dows him with in- 
stincts for the primi- 
tive. Therefore, she 
makes him simple, 
loving, child-like. 
Such a man is not at 
his best in society, but in the wilderness, 
among the mountains or by the mighty 
river. Here, free from the conventional, 
alone with God, he is the prophet who re- 
ceives a message for man. 

George Wharton James has talked with 
God on the wild mountains, in the lonely 
desert, by the mighty rivers of the titanic 
West. By nature ordained as one of the 
world’s great reporters, the light of in- 
spiration has shone upon him from the 
desert cliff, from the walls of the Grand 
Canyon, from the dashings of the Colo- 
rado, and Truth has smiled on him. 

The divinely appointed writer has an 
eye for everything. He reduces every- 
thing to note-book system, and makes 
everything he touches tell its story to man- 
kind. The mountain, the tree, the ruined 
mission is changed as if by magic into 
music for his soul. 






GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 





M. B. 


Herbert Spencer reduced the arts and 
sciences to the formula of evolution. To 
Bancroft, an empire is but the medium 
for history. To Shakespeare the world 
was emotion. George Wharton James 
would reveal to mankind the innermost re- 
action of the world upon his soul. He 
lives to truthfully trace his impression of 
the human, of the natural, of the divine. 

Hence, no sooner is he in the presence 
of a theme than his soul longs to recount 
it. Thus he unfolds the desert and its 
strange heauties and glories; he reveals 
the mighty canyon; he catches the dying 
mission with his camera and trails in a 
multitude of pages its quaint history. 

With the sureness of a lynx he searches 
every cranny of a young literature, that 
no line of its inspiration may be lost; no 
echo of its rhythm fade away. 

There is no subject too subtle for his 
pen. The problem Jaques Loeb seeks to 
solve, or the scientific necromancy of Bur- 
bank, or the divine afflatus of Miller or 
Markham, each alike is food for his rav- 
enous mind. He is at home with the child 
or with the college president; and each 
falls in the same way under the scrutiny 
of his eye. 

He formulates a philosophy, while he 
halts to record the story of a sparrow. 

But you say: “No man can do all this; 
you make him divine.” Wait till you read 
and know; for this man’s mind is all-de- 
vouring, all consuming, and this voice will 
be heard. 

He is no stylist; nor does he claim to 
be; hence the petty critic fails to fathom 
him. To transparently tell the truth is his 
aim. Self-assertive to the highest degree, in 
carrying on his work, he is the only man 
I know who, in dealing with his fellow- 
men, actually lives the doctrine of non- 
resistance. Weaknesses he has, but they 
are impulsive and not intentional. Sor- 
rows he has had, but he has triumphed 
over them. 

How will he stand the test of time? No 
one can tell. God is in him, and this is 
the mark of a man serviceable to the 
world. 
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SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
VICTOR H. METCALF, 


ON HEN Theodore the First 


AND LABOR 
OF OAKLAND. 







(as the irreverent 
newspaper corre- 
spondents in Wash- 
\ ington call the Presi- 
WATS dent), visited Cali- 
PASPA\A) nia in the early sum- 

mer of 1903, he was 


so delighted by the fine prospects and pros- 
perity of the country, the enthusiasm of 
its citizens and the large number of 






babies, that forthwith he declared that the 
cabinet, his cabinet, should and ought to 
be represented by a Pacific Coast man. 
Wherefore there was a great commotion 
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VICTOR H.. METCALF, 





SERIOUS AND SOLID 
among the ranks of the eligibles. “Cali- 
fornia,” said the Californians, “is the 


Pacific Coast. He means one of us.” 

Theodore the First departed amid a 
vision of molars and congratulations. He 
had promised nothing, but the wise and 
otherwise winked the other eye. Victor 
H. Metcalf, however, who is wise, did not 
wink. It would have been undignified ; it 
would not have been serious. And Victor 
Metcalf is nothing if not serious and 
solid. Whether or not he had cause to 
wink is quite another story. The present 
Secretary of the Navy, then Congressman 
Metcalf, hadn’t talked much for the pub- 
lic or figured in the papers, but he had 
been Johnny-on-the-spot. Whenever the 
President had wanted the real solid infor- 
mation about the Pacific Coast and its re- 
sources, the depth of Oakland harbor, or 
the price of ham sandwiches available to 
the workmen in Mare Island Navy Yard, 
Victor had passed him the parcel in great 
solid chunks. As the torpedo boat Paul 
Jones rushed from Oakland Mole to Mare 
Island at ’steen knots an hour, two con- 
spicuous figures loomed up besides the 
smoke stack. They were Victor Metcalf 
and the President. The President’s coat 
tails flapped in the furious wind; envious 
newspaper correspondents and George C. 
Pardee tried to get the ear of the hero of 
San Juan. But he wouldn’t budge an 
inch; Victor had that ear, and he was 
passing over the Real Statistics so fast it 
would make your head swim. Snatches 
caught the ears of the scribes. 

“Now, Mr. President, the spot over 
which we are passing is 4 and 826 hun- 
dredths fathoms deep. Should a first- 
class battleship be armored below water 
line amidships, aft and furrard with 12 
inch plate, she couldn’t pass over. Eleven 
and one-half inch plate gets her over; it 
is imperative that the spot be dredged if 
we are to maintain———” 

“But the rule of three and the Rule in 
4 
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Shelley’s case,” Theodore would suggest. 

“T respectfully insist, Mr. President, 
and furthermore will take the great liberty 
of calling your attention to what you al- 
ready know, and I humbly agree with you 
on several points you might mention, that 
while these observations are of stupendous 
and colossal importance, yet it is equally 
true and much more so, that the demand 
is imperative for a dignified, conserva- 
tive presentatior of the real needs of the 
Pacific Coast vy one who has made the 
subject of “Real Needs a life-long study. 
Moreover, I humbly, respectfully, em- 
phatically, conservatively, strenuously and 
mildly call to your attention a fact which 
has undoubtedly long been in your mind, 
that the question of Real Needs is one 
that demands a local knowledge of any 
subject under consideration, tempered 
and enlarged by an experience in national 
affairs such as would come to a Congress- 
man from Alameda.” 

“That reminds me of a Teddy Bear I 
choked to death in Wall street,” observed 
the President. 

“To return to the subject about which 
you were probably intending to inquire, 
a large appropriation is undoubtedly nec- 
essary if we are to secure that militant 
position upon the Pacific Ocean which you 
mentioned in your address this morning, 
as you sat within two feet of James D. 





Phelan in Union Square. A REAL 
NEED 4 
* * * * 


Seriously, the Real Needs of the Pacific 
Coast have received the most careful at- 
tention from Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, for- 
merly Congressman from California; 
later Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
and the present Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Metcalf is the first Californian to be 
honored with a position in the President’s 
official family, and while his appointment 
as Secretary of Commerce and _ Labor 
came as a great surprise to the public gen- 
erally, it was no surprise to those who had 
known how close Mr. Metcalf had come 
to the President, when the latter was seek- 
ing for some one who could intelligently 
and definitely inform him as to actual con- 
ditions upon the coast. Mr. Metcalf not 
only was enabled to give Mr. Roosevelt 
the information he wanted, but he pre- 
sented it in a terse, matter-of-fact way, 


and his proposals to carry out needed pub- 
lic improvements have always been essen- 
tially conservative and matter-of-fact. Mr. 
Metcalf’s public career has been singular- 
ly devoid of pyrotechnics and red-fire; he 
has devoted his dignified efficient person- 
ality exclusively to his cabinet duties. 

The coming of the Atlantic fleet to the 
Pacific is in no little measure due to Mr. 
Metcalf. 

Mr. Metcalf was appointed on July 1, 
1904, upon which date he resigned from 
the 58th Congress, having also served his 
district in the 56th and 57th Congresses. 
The Secretary’s life had been an excellent 
preparation for the unusual honor, to a 
Pacific Coast man, of a cabinet place. In 
1876 he graduated from the Yale Law 
School, being admitted to the bar in Con- 
necticut in the same year, and to the New 
York bar in 1877. For two years he prac- 
ticed law in Utica, New York. In 1882 
Mr. Metcalf married Miss Corinne Nichol- 
son of Oakland, and thenceforth his inter- 
est in California increased. From 1881 
until 1904, he had also been a member of 
the firm of Metcalf & Metcalf, in Oakland. 

Mr. Metcalf’s rather military bearing 
would suggest the portfolio of war rather 
than that of the navy. However, it ante- 
dates his qualifications for either position, 
since before entering Yale, he was for sey- 
eral years a student at Russell’s Military 
Academy, New Haven. 

Mr. Metcalf perhaps resembles the Hon. 
George Cortelyou more than any other 


member of the President’s official family. . 


He is, however, not so secretive and frigid 
as Mr. Cortelyou, and although he is not 
much more communicative, it is because 
he is habitually reserved and is extremely 
conservative and thoughtful in his utter- 
ances. He was born in Utica, New York, 
October 10, 1853. 

He has a closer and wider knowledge of 
the essential needs of the navy upon the 
Pacific Coast than any other public man. 





GEORGE C. PERKINS 


PLAIN, RICH AND AFFABLE. 


The Honorable George Clement Per- 
kins, United States Senator from Califor- 
nia since July 24, 1893, was fairly thrust 
into fame from the start, for perhaps no 
man who begins his career as did the af- 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR GEORGE C. PER- 
KINS, OF OAKLAND, CAL., SENIOR SENATOR 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


fable senior Senator from California can 
fail to hit the bull’s-eye. 

Mr. Perkins, despite his extreme activ- 
ity and agility, was born about the time 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock, or a little later, and in somewhat 
the same kind of country. On August 7th, 
1837, in Kennebeck port, Maine, he was 
one day old, and to-day he’s the youngest 
old man, and one of the grandest, besides, 
on the Pacific Coast. Up to the’ time he 
was tweive years old, saith the chronicles, 
young George Clement did farming, ac- 
quiring an education essential to any one 
who will capture the agrarian vote. At 
twelve years old, our hero, then a most 
husky youth, runs away to sea, and for 
the next four years, he made one of the 
best cabin boys that had ever shipped 
from Kennebunkport. It was during this 
apprenticeship on the stormy wave that 
he learned to pass hard-tack (and the 
buck), in the roughest weather, and to 
straddle both sides of a question without 
offending any one. In 1855, Mr. Perkins 
anticipated Horace Greeley’s advice to 
young men. He shipped before the mast 
on a sailing vessel bound for San Fran- 
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cisco, and upon his arrival, went to Oro- 
ville, where he promptly began to get rich 
in the mercantile line. Later he engaged 
in banking, milling, mining, and became 
a steamship magnate. Between times he 
served as State Senator, from 1868-76, 
and Governor of California, 1879-83. 

Mr. Perkins is one of the old  war- 
horses of the Republican party, and has 
Jed the elephant around the ring more 
times than any one else in California. As 
one who is able to make the beast perform, 
he has few equals and no superiors. There 
are hundreds of stalwarts who find their 
bread thickly buttered on the Republican 
side, and Mr. Perkins not only has access 
to the butter crock, but he wields the 
bread knife as well. 

Mr. Perkins is Plain, Rich and Affable. 
“He’s just as plain as an old shoe,” they 
say up in Oroville. He knows all the old- 
timers in the Sacramento Valley. No- 
body has ever called him “Uncle George,” 
for the title has been pre-empted. He sel- 
dom goes to sea now, and in fact is seldoin 
at sea on any question, and he has the rare 
ability to talk melodiously for hours with- 
out stopping to catch his breath. | 

Apropos of the sea, it is said that last 
summer, while in bathing at Monterey, the 
genial old Senator got into deep water— 
the first time in his life—and drifted away 
on the high tide, as he always does, loom- 
ing up amidships like a bell-buoy. 

He was fortunately rescued by the ar- 
rival of a Standard Oil tank-steamer, and 
one of his sons, who promptly towed him 
to shore and claimed him as flotsam. 

Essentially a self-made man, Senator 
Perkins is one of the most polished public 
speakers in California. 

He has done excellent work in the na- 
tional councils for the Pacific Coast. Those 
desiring further information should write 
the Oroville Chamber of Commerce for 
data on their best exhibit, or apply to the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 





M. H. DEYOUNG 


M. H. de Young, the proprietor of the 
Chronicle, and his paper, have been much 
written about, but I fancy that there 
is still a word to say on the subject, which 
will place him and his journal in their 
true light. The paper and the man can 
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MR. M. H. DE YOUNG. 


hardly be discussed apart. Indeed, those 
who narrowly observe the course of both 
do not fail to recognize that they are ani- 
mated by the same spirit—that of desir- 


ing to advance the interest of the com- . 


munity. 

The Chronicle is nationally recognized 
for its work in building up the West. No 
newspaper has shown a more sstead- 
rast adherence to the idea of promot- 
ing the welfare of the community in 
which it is published. It has labored 
zealously during many years to fill Cali- 
fornia with desirable immigrants, and 
has adopted methods to accomplish that 
purpose which have earned for it the 
reputation of doing more to advertise the 
resources of the State than perhaps any 
other instrumentality. 

I do not know much about the inner 
workings of the Chronicle, but the evi- 
dence furnished by Mr. de Young’s activ- 
ities as a public man indicates that he 
communicates his spirit to those who sur- 
round him, and that it is because he lays 
so much stress on doing things thorough- 


ly that the Chronicle is celebrated for the 
thoroughness of its work for the benefit 
of the people of the State. 

Usually qualities of this kind are dis- 
played in a prosaic fashion. _ There is no 
truer saying than that which assumes that 
the happiest peoples are those whose an- 
nals are quiet, and it is probably true that 
in the long run the humdrum accomplish- 
ments of men contribute more to their 
prosperity and happiness than showy con- 
quests. But there are exceptions to every 
rule, and M. H. de Young has on more 
than one occasion furnished the evidence 
that the lively uplifting of a community 
will sometimes accomplish more for it 
than long-continued efforts of the ordi- 
nary kind, even when the latter is well 
directed. 

I do not think that anything in the his- 
tory of San Francisco stands out with 
more distinctness than the achievement of 
M. H. de Young in calling into existence 
and carrying through successfully the 
Midwinter Fair of 1894. When all the 
circumstances attending the inception and 
conduct of this enterprise are recalled, and 
its success is compared with the numerous 
failures of expositions liberally aided by 
the Federal Government, and by States 
and other political subdivisions, the re- 
sult seems marvelous. 

It was certainly a plucky thing to do. 
Mr. de Young, while in Chicago attend- 
ing to the duties imposed upon him as a 
commissioner or one of the executive offi- 
cers of the Columbian Exposition—he was 
first vice-president, I believe—conceived 
the idea that California would benefit by 
having attention attracted to it as a land 
in which one might live and escape the 
rigors of the winters of other countries, 
and that the best mode of accomplishing 
that object would be to hold a fair in mid- 
winter which would have the features of 
an international exposition. 

He had another purpose in view which, 
however, was not loudly exploited, for 
prudential reasons, although it was freely 
communicated to those who were asked 
for contributions to set the enterprise in 
motion. Mr. de Young was one of the 
first to perceive that the depression which 
began in 1893 was likely to prove severe 
and far reaching. Experience had taught 
him that our remoteness from the Eastern 
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mercantile and financial centers, and the 
fact that San Francisco, to a greater de- 
gree than almost any other city in the 
country, was financially independent of 
the outside world, would defer the date of 
visitation. That had been the case in ear- 
lier panics. He did not think that trouble 
could be wholly averted, but he believed 
that if the mind of the community could 
be diverted from what was impending, the 
situation could be dealt with. 

The suggestion was at first not received 
with fervor. Mr. de Young, like most 
strong men, had enemies, and they joined 
with his rivals in pooh-poohing it; but 
opposition could not withstand the argu- 
ments in favor of the project which in a 
very short time took hold of the popular 
mind and caused a measurable unlossening 
of the purse strings, although the aggre- 
gate of the contributions compared with 
the amounts subsequently 
fairs which proved ignominious failures, 
was pitifully small. I am writing from 
memory, but I think I am within the 
mark when I say that to launch the Mid- 
winter Fair Mr. de Young did not have 
more than $350,000 at his immediate com- 
mand. 

But what he lacked in capital for the 
enterprise, Mr. de Young made up in 
nerve and ability. He had a commission 
to assist him, but it was an open secret 
that he was “the whole thing.” As Direc- 
tor General he supervised everything, giv- 
ing attention to the minutest details. It 
was fortunate for the enterprise that the 
disposition to let him shoulder the prin- 
cipal burden existed, for it put him on his 
mettle, and made him work untiringly for 
its success. How great a success it was a 
large part of the present community 
knows, and the newcomer, who has made 
his home in San Francisco since 1894 is 
afforded substantial evidence of the fact 
that it was a success in the Midwinter 
Fair Memorial Museum in Golden Gate 
Park, which was established with funds 
derived from the successful management 
of the Fair. 

The Fair had the distinction of being 
a pecuniary success. Through the energy 
and ingenuity of its projector, it was 
made so attractive that on many days the 
attendance rose up to 100,000. That was 
before the city had grown to its present 
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proportions, and when all things are con- 
sidered, it was really marvelous. 

I was shown a few days ago a series of 
photographs of the buildings of the Mid- 
winter Fair placed side by side with those 
of a recent exposition on which millions 
were lavished and which proved a dismal 


failure. I do not think that Californians 
need shrink from the comparison. While 
the principal buildings of the Midwinter 
Fair were not as large, they must have 
appealed far more strongly to the imagi- 
nation than those of Jamestown, for they 
were characteristic. 

But the greatest success achieved by 
the Midwinter Fair was the realization of 
its projector’s belief that if the commu- 
nity took a lively interest in the scheme 
they would forget to bother about panics. 
That actually proved to be the case. While 
banks were going to smash in every East- 
ern city and failures of mercantile houses 
were of daily occurrence on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains, San Francisco 
passed through the storm unscathed. 
There was not a single failure of conse- 
quence, and 1904, instead of being a dull 
year, proved to be a fairly good one in the 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 

The same characteristics exhibited by 
Mr. de Young in the conduct of the Mid- 
winter Fair were displayed on other occa- 
sions in this city. Whenever M. H. de 
Young happened to be associated with a 
celebration of any kind, it not only proved 
a complete success, but the finances were 
usually so well administered that there 
was money over to provide a memorial of 
the affair. More than one piece of a monu- 
mental character decorating our public 
places is due to the care he took to see 
that every dollar collected for a purpose 
went back in some form to the people 
who contributed the money, and the form 
chosen was invariably an enduring one. 

I once asked a man who had been asso- 
ciated with Mr. de Young in one of the 
public functions of San Francisco, which 
involved the spending of a great deal of 
money, how it happened that the things 
in which the editor interested himself 
were usually pronounced successes, while 
others, apparently managed with the same 
zeal, had to pass around the hat after the 
occasion to make good a deficit. His an- 
swer was illuminating. He said that 
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when Mr. de Young had to do with public 
affairs he insisted that every dollar ex- 
pended should be accounted for, and buy 
as much material and service as could be 
obtained for a dollar by a private indi- 
vidual. Favoritism on jobs was not coun- 
tenanced. Everything was done in ship- 
shape style, and as methodical an account- 
ing made as he insists upon having from 
those in his personal employ. 

It is these qualities of M. H. de Young 
that impress me most, and I have more 
than once expressed the opinion that if 
we had a few more men of his kind the 
city and State would be vastly benefited. 


THE PACIFIC 


There are men who are ready to respond 
liberally when the hat is passed around, 
but there are very few who show the incli- 
nation to throw all their energies into 
work done for the benefit of the public. 
M. H. de Young has shown his willingness 
to do this on many occasions, and each 
time he has made a success of what he has 
undertaken. He has devoted his own 
efforts and those of his paper to the up- 
building of the State, and when the story 
of the development of California is told, 
his name will have to be included in the 
list of its most popular and public spirited 
citizens. 


SHORT STORY CLUB 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


PRESIDENT OF THE CLUB. 


SHE PACIFIC Short 
Story Club is for any- 
one seriously seeking 
literary culture. 
Great opportunity for 
growth is offered to 
those who wish to 
practice the art of 
composition in any line, to know the books 
and authors, or to teach. There are in the 
club members of national reputation who 
are lending their inspiration to the up- 
building of the work. There are teachers 
who are deeply studying into the best 
methods of presenting literature to classes. 
These teachers are giving the club the 
benefit of successful experiences. The 
local club meetings in various parts of the 
State offer both active and associate mem- 
bers for studies in appreciation of the 
masterpieces. 

The official magazine of the club is the 
Overland Monthly—the Overland of Bret 
Hart and new Overland of to-day. The 
Overland will soon offer attractive plans 
to our writers for the bringing out of their 
work, and announcements of this will soon 
be made. 





Without doubt, the field of story-writ- 
ing is the great opening for literary as- 
pirants at the present. The explanation 
of public demand for the story probably 
lies in the fact that this is eminently a 
character study age. We want to know 
the motives of our associates—how they 
feel and under what conditions they act; 
and we unconsciously go to the story 
writer to find not only a mirror of our- 
selves, but an analysis of our friends’ men- 
tal attitudes.. This sort of knowledge, if 
such it may be called, is necessary to every 
one who plays even a minor part in com- 
plex modern life. It is true that the 
drama does this also, but the small audi- 
ence which listens to the play, compared 
with the immense army of magazine read- 
ers, makes the story by far the greater 
factor as a delineator of character. 

The following officers were elected or 
appointed at the recent Santa Cruz ses- 
sion of the club: 

President, Henry Meade Bland, San 
Jose. Secretary, Lawrence E. Cheno- 
weth, Sacramento. Assistant Secretary, 
Zannette W. Potter, San Jose. Executive 
Committee, Mary B. Williams, Sebasto- 
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pol; Clyde Reynolds, Lodi; Grace Hoover 
Potter, Hanford ; Emma Schray, Fresno. 


Editorial Committee, Mollie Bloom 
Flagg, San Jose; Margaret J. Hale, San 
Jose; L. Viola Lawson, San Jose. 

An adjournment was taken at Santa 
Cruz to the Summer School session at the 
State Normal School at San Jose. ‘This 
summer meeting of the club will be the 
first regular semi-annual session for the 
year. 

There are many literary workers in all 
parts of the West who will find the club 
organization a substantial aid to their as- 
pirations. Such should as soon as pos- 
sible ally themselves with a local club, as 
a group of even three or four will find 
mutual criticism and sympathy wonder- 
fully helpful. For the benefit of those 
who may be near these centers, it is again 
stated that there are already organized 
local clubs in Berkeley, in Stockton, in 
Santa Rosa, in San Jose, and in Fresno. 
For information concerning club member- 
ships, the President of the Pacific Short 
Story Club should be addressed at San 
Jose. 

Club members will be deeply interested 
in the new issuance of the double volume 
of poetry from the hand of an honorary 
member of the club, William Butler Yeats. 
Yeats is devoted to the work of rescuing 
from oblivion the old-time folk-lore, myth 
and story of the primitive Celt. He hopes 
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to aid in rebuilding for his people, the 
Trish, an intellectual independence which 
shall replace the political independence 
now lost to Ireland. The poet has built 
his dream of Irish revival upon the sym- 
bolistic interpretation of old Celtic life. 

Suffice it to say, that Yeats has pro- 
duced some of the greatest lyrics of mod- 
ern times, as the two herewith quoted will 
amply testify: 


“Though you are in your shining days, 
Voices among the crowd, 

And new friends busy with your praise, 
Be not unkind or proud, 

But think about old friends the most; 
Time’s bitter flood will rise, 

Your beauty perish and be lost 
For all eyes but these eyes.” 


“Be you still, be you still, trembling heart, 

Remember the wisdom out of the old days: 

Him who trembles before the flame and 
the flood, 

And the winds that blow through the 
starry ways, 

Let the starry winds and the flame and the 
flood 

Cover over and hide, for he has no part 

With the proud, majestical multitude.” 


The publications are of the Macmillans, 
New York. Per volume, $1.75. 
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| ADMIRAL EVANS 
TO THE iommeeies 








Vice-Admiral Robley D. Evans, 
who is in command of the greater 
part of the American navy upon 
its long cruise to Pacific waters, 
has, heretofore, had an _ experi- 


ence of simi- . 
lar character. 
When, at the 
beginning of 
the Spanish- 
American war 
the Oregon 
made her 
memorable 
trip round the 
Horn “Fight- 
ing Bob” was 
in command. 
The trans- 
position of the 
fleet to the 
Pacific _ side, 
which “is a 
part of the 
U nited 
States,” con- 
sists of sixteen bat- 
tleships and a flo- 
tilla of six destroy- 
ers, and will steam 
around South 
America, up the 
Pacific Coast to 
San Francisco, to 
which port they 
will be due early in 
April. The normal 
time required for 
the cruise will be 
considerably _pro- 
longed by friendly calls of 
several days at each of the 
principal ports on the voyage 
and a month’s target practice 
in the Pacific. The fleet will 
then proceed on its voyage, 
and on arriving at San Fran- 
cisco, will be joined by the 
considerable Pacific squad- 
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Copyright by Waldon Fawcett. 
VICE-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. 


ron. Thence the entire fleet 
will probably proceed from 
Seattle. At the present time 
it is rumored that the fleet 
may visit the Philippines, 
returning to the Atlantic 
Coast via the Suez Canal. 
For more than two years 
past, this cruise has been 
under the consideration of 
President Roosevelt and his 
cabinet. The object of the 
cruise is to- afford 
the entire navy the 
actual sea practice 
which makes for ef- 
ficiency, and not, 
as the sensational 
press has _hysteri- 
cally assumed, to 
give a warlike dem- 
onstration for the 
benefit of Japan or 
any other nation. 
The practice which 
our sailors receive 
on this journey, the 
most memorable of 
the kind in history, 
will prove invalu- 
able. And there is a 
vast difference in 
the lesson of pre- 
paredness achieved 
by the crew of a 
battleship which 
makes a short or 
solitary cruise and 
that of a similar 
ship which journeys 
with a squadron. 
To lead upon this 
memorable journey 
which is a part of 
the administration’s 
wise plan to call 
the attention of the 
American people to 
the necessity of a 


larger navy, Ad- 
miral Evans is 


most happily suit- 
ed. His career has 
been an active one, 
and has fitted him 
EVANS. for the perform- 

















- P Virginia, Seaton Schroeder ........ 14,948 24 
Needless to say that Admiral Evans—be- minnesota, John Hubbard ......... 16,000 24 
loved in the navy—will receive a magni- Ohio, Charles W. Bartlett........... 12,500 20 


ficent welcome from the people of the Missouri, Greenlief A. Merriam..... 12,500 20 
Pacific Coast upon his arrival here. 


The following shows the battleships and com- 
manders of Admiral Evans’s fleet: 


Ship and Commander 


Connecticut, Hugo Osterhaus....... 16,000 24 

Kansas, Charles E. Vreeland....... 16,000 24 Glacier, supply, W. S. Hogg........ 7,000 
Louisiana, Richard Wainwright..... 16,000 24 Culgoa, supply, J. B. Paton ......... 5,725 
Vermont, William P. Potter......... 16,000 24 Panther, repair, V. S. Nelson........ 3,380 8 
Georgia, Henry McCreel............. 14,948 24 Yankton, tender, Lt. W. R. Gherardi 9,725 4 
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ance of those duties both of peace and New Jersey, W. H. H. Southerland 14,948 24 
of war for which a navy is maintained. 
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SUMMER SEAS. 


Rhode Island, Joseph B. Murdock. ..14,948 24 


Maine, Giles B. Hatber.............. 12,500 24 
Alabama, T. E. DeW. Veeder....... 11,525 18 
Illinois, John M. Bowyer ........... 11,525 18 
Kearsarge,*~Hamilton Hutchins ..... 11,525 22 
Kentucky, W. C. Cowles ........... 11,525 22 


To G 
ns Auxiliary Division. 


SUMMER SEAS 


Good-bye to burning days and breathless nights— 
To the hot cloud of dust that blinds and blights— 
To blistering pavements and to voices rude 

That spoil the cities’ semi-solitude— 

To idle by-ways that the wild-woods robe— 

The dainty dandelions’ misty globe— 

The honey-suckle banks, the bees, the birds— 
The lolling brook, with knee-deep sweltering herds— 
The myriad cricket-choirs, and everywhere 

The butterflies that blossom in the air: 

Good-bye to steaming rocks and brazen shore 
Where creaming breakers melt and are no more! 
Good-bye to the dead past, there let it lie! 

E’en to its memory, good-bye, goodbye! 
Welcome the morning star, whose level beam 
Tinges with roseate glow our matin dream; 

The baby breath of dawn, how sweeter far 

Than all the perfumes of Arabia are: 

The first sweet kiss our conscious eyelids take, 
That with a thrilling whisper bids us wake. 
Welcome, O Sun!—a golden bubble blown 

Out of a golden wave! The night has flown, 

And now the azure wave with curling lip 

Glosses the clinking chain, the while we trip 
The willing anchor, and away we speed 

While every pleasure follows where we lead. 












Now sinks the sun o’er far Hesperides, 
Now swims the yellow moon o’er crystal seas: 

O mellow moments under mellow moons— 

O cares that sailed away like light balloons! 

Not softer is the sea-dove’s foam-fiecked breast 
Than the dream-couch that woos our souls to rest. 
A summer rest in summer seas, and thou 

With the fair fate that, throned upon thy prow, 
Breathes on the troubled waters as thy keel 

Slides into port with Fortune at thy wheel! 





THE CLOSE OF THE DAY 


BY DAVID HENRY WALKER 





DAVID HENRY WALKER. 


eq] HE SUN was sinking 
i into the Pacific 
Ocean, and its radi- 
ance lay like a path- 
way of gold across the 
watery expanse. It 
gilded the sails of a 
stately ship that 
moved outward through the Golden Gate, 
and a small fishing craft, one-masted and 
latteen-sailed, glowed, momentarily, while 
its canvas was suffused with a -hue such 
as might have streamed through the gates 
of Paradise. 

The cockle-shell boat, heavily laden with 
fish that its two occupants had drawn in 
an hour earlier, had its bow turned home- 
ward. Far away, in the inner harbor, 
many fisher-boats were catching the late 
glimpses of sunlight at the Fishermen’s 
Wharf. Stout and swarthy fishermen, 
with gay sashes of red or blue, snugly tied 
about their stalwart waists, hummed 
snatches from Italian opera choruses and 
unloaded the finny spoils of the day, or 
pulled their russet brown nets up, all drip- 





ping, to dry on rails, where the falling 
drops of water flashed like diamonds. 

Kach fisherman carried in his belt a 
keen-edged knife, with the daily use of 
which its owner was familiar. Upon his 
head, perched fantastically a little on one 
side, was a knitted cap with tassel depend- 
ing. On the hilt of knives, upon bits of 
the blades, that were not concealed be- 
neath sashes, on the jaunty knitted caps 
of various colors and on the bronzed faces 
of the fisherman, the sun placed its guer- 
don of glittering’ light. 

All the windows on Telegraph Hill 
caught the sunlight glare and looked out 
of their casements like eyes of pure gold. 
The gilded cross of a church in San Fran- 
cisco burned like fire against the soft blue 
of the sky and upon it the eyes of the de- 
vout looked approvingly. 

Thankfulness was in many hearts on 
Fishermen’s Wharf. Want and privation 
were not in view. All the boats—save one 
—were in, full of fish, and that one would 
be in its berth soon. 

Grazia a Dio! The young men were 
wisely rich in hope, and thought gaily of 
the time when they might marry and have 
homes of their own. Bright-eyed Italian 
girls of North Beach, Madonna-faced, 
their beauty glowing like fair moons from 
their night of dusky hair, should become 
wives. Olive-hued children should prat- 
tle in the gentle patios of the land of song 
—their own beloved Italy—by the fireside 
when the storms and stress of the day of 
toil at sea was over, and loved voices and 
soft hands should minister to happiness. 

The old men, they with gray beards, 
foresaw an early day when they might re- 
tire from their labors, sit all day under 
the shade of their own rose trees, smoke a 
beloved pipe, drink Chianti and agua 
vitae, and be looked up to by the younger 
generation as men of consequence. Buon 
recalta! They had a good harvest from 
the waves. 
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Knotted muscles and undaunted hearts 
had combatted the sea and wrested wealth 
from it. They who dwelt in the shadow of 
Telegraph Hill—merry-hearted Italians— 
had gold that clinked in their purses. The 
billows on which they adventured daily, 
contained millions of fish to turn into 
more gold. Thanks to the Blessed Virgin 
and her glorious Son, the faithful should 
never lack for bread while the surges of 
the blue Pacific continued to beat on the 
California strand—and that would be for- 
ever. 

Therefore, it was no marvel that songs 
from Italian operas should be sung by the 
children of sunny Italy. After awhile, as 
the fishermen made snug for the night, 
there arose the rich sound of a chorus from 
“Poliuto,” in tones that were deep and 
satisfying. Fishermen who lingered on 
the wharf, and others who were still in 
their boats making ready for another day, 
joined in the strain which was sung by 
groups of men who were walking away 
through the gathering twilight, and the 
balmy air of the October night, fragrant 
with the salt spume of the sea, throbbed 
with the sensuous beauty of the melody 
and the fervor that gave it voice. 

Lovely Italian maids and matrons lis- 
tened to the cadences and knew the voices 
of their sweethearts and husbands and 
brothers and sons, and love-light was in 
their eyes as they heard. 

One maiden alone, of all the colony, was 
not thrilled. Blessed with youth, hope, 
beauty and talent, yet her hands trembled 
and were cold. Her heart was like lead in 
her bosom. Her slight form shook as with 
an ague as her maids fastened glittering 
finery about her; as they put around her 
delicate throat a string of pearls of great 
value and made her wonderful charms the 
more dazzling by all the arts known to 
women. 

“The prima donna,” said her favorite 
maid, who fondly toiled amid the finery, 
“trembles, ah, so much. Is it because she 
fears that she will not make the opera 
house to thunder with applause when she 
sings the ‘Ah fors e lui’ in the grand opera 
this night? Fear not! The Signorina 
has the voice, the power, the beauty, the 
passion. To-night her success shall be 
great. She shall become famous this very 
eve, and then—ah, then—she shall wed 
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with whom she will and shall be happy 
ever after, like the Princess in the fairy 
story book. Is it not so?” 

“Go quickly and tell Allessandro to 
come to me—if he is back from the sea. 
I do not hear him singing. I had a dream 
last night—that—that—he would never 
be mine. Amina, go at once and tell him 
I must see him, and go swiftly.” 

Tears gathered in the eyes of the canta- 
trice and fell on her rich ‘bodice as she 
spoke. 

“Signorina, his boat has not yet come 
in. It is on its way, and was seen passing 
through the Golden Gate some time ago.” 

“Ah, yes. I felt it. And—and—with 
whom did he sail-this day?” 

“Pietro, Signorina.” 

“All is not well. Stay at the wharf and 
tell him to fly to me the instant he comes 
to shore. See, here is my card that the 
manager gave me this day. With that he 
can come behind the scenes, on the stage, 
to my dressing room. He must come to 
see me triumph i 2 

“Therevis no ‘if,’ Signorina. The work 
and the anxiety for the opening night of 
the season have tried the strength of the 
Signorina. Allessandro shall be here 
soon. The sea is smooth and he is a brave 
sailor and a good one. He shall have your 
message from your ever faithful Amina 
and all will be well.” 

The face of the singer grew brighter as 
she heard these words, but a cloud of 
trouble instantly followed, and she sighed : 

“Your carriage is waiting, Signorina.” 

“Very well, I will go. Be sure, Amina, 
to give him my message. Tell him that I 
shall fail, that I cannot sing, that I shall 
faint, if he does not let me know that he 
is there. Say to him that if I am not on 
the stage he shall hasten to my dressing 
room that I may know that he is well and 
that my sad dream of yesterday was idle. 
I shall not be myself until I hear from 
you, my Amina.” 

“Dearest Luisa, you are and shall be 
my first care. That you must know al- 
ready.” 

This was the night to which Luisa Te- 
resi had looked forward in her day dreams 
for many months. The Italian opera sea- 
son was about to open in San Francisco. 
Her voice had been heard in minor roles, 
and in choruses, but without establishing 
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her reputation as a singer. Then a critie 
discovered her, and Fortune gave her 
favor at once. 

The Violetta of the Turin Grand Opera 
Company, at the last moment, was sud- 
denly taken ill.. Therefore, Luisa would 
sing the title role in “La Traviata,” and 
her cup of happiness would be nearly full. 
Ah, if only Allessandro could be there— 
Allessandro, who would tell her how lovely 
she looked, and who would be like a good 
genie to make her success certain when 
she should try for fame. 

Allessandro, tall and athletic and hand- 
some as a Greek statue, had been Luisa’s 
earliest playmate, in a small village on a 
slope of Vesuvius, the fiery mountain. Like 
the voleano, his heart was aflame—with 
love of her. No one was as daring as he. 
None could sing the songs of love so ar- 
dently and with such thrilling effect. No 
other was so faithful. They were devoted 
to one another in Italy. Life was to them 
like a golden dream, until one sad day 
Luisa told Allessandro that she was going 
across seas and broad foreign lands, and 
that they might never meet again. 

“T shall come to you wherever you are, 
dear Luisa,” said Allessandro. “There 
are not seas enough in the universe nor 
lands broad enough to keep us apart.” 

When Luisa’s father had sailed with 
his daughter for far-off America, Alles- 
sandro pined until he found a chance to 
smuggle himself into the hold of a vessel 
voyaging from the Mediterranean to the 
Pacific. Thus he at last reached Califor- 
nia, enduring many hardships for her 
sweet sake, and, after many days, he found 
Luisa, who cried for joy when she saw his 
fine face once more. 

She was then budding into young 
womanhood, for Italian roses bloom early. 
Clasped hand in hand, as from the heights 
of Telegraph Hill they looked toward 
where the sun rises in Italy, the playmates 
and lovers pledged eternal love and fidel- 
ity to one another. 

They must keep this a secret, for: the 
father of Luisa, when larger advantages 
had been opened to him in America, had 
determined that she should marry the son 
of an old friend, who had many fishing 
boats; who had much money in banks, 
where scores of acres of vineyards on the 
warm hills of Sonoma, where the wine 
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grapes grow in prodigious clusters and 
yield rich wine that brings in gold. 

“She shall marry Pietro,” so Lwuisa’s 
father had promised, and he was known to 
keep his word true always. 

Pietro’s father was practical. His son 
should sail in his fishing boats, should 
work in the vineyards, should learn to be 
a banker, should know how to manage all 
the properties that should be his some day 
—his and Luisa’s—should read, study and 
be a great man. 

Pietro was obedient and he was willing 
that his father should select a wife for 
him. When he learned that the parental 
choice had fallen on Luisa, and when he 
saw how good and kind and beautiful she 
was, he straightway became so madly in 
love with her that he dreamed of her by 
day and night; and he courted her with 
fervor and grew jealous when any man, 
young or old, dared even to look at her. 

Iisa never would listen to his tales 
of love, but would turn away from him 
gently but decidedly, so that he knew that 
he did not have the key to her heart. Why, 
he had ali that a sensible Italian girl 
could require, and he was generous and 
accomplished, and loved her with all his 
strength and devotion. Day by day he 
sought to learn who was the favored one 
who was loved of Luisa, but he found no 
answer to that all-absorbing question. His 
jealousy burned the more fervently then, 
because he could not know who was his 
rival for the affection of Luisa. 

One day he learned the secret by acci- 
dent. From Luisa’s neck hung a slender 
gold chain, one end of which was buried 
in her bosom. Playfully Pietro’ pulled 
this chain, and, behold, there was a locket 
at the other end, where it had rested next 
to Luisa’s heart. 

“Whose picture do you carry thus?” 
asked Pietro. 

Luisa unhesitatingly and with full con- 
fidence handed the locket to him. Trem- 
bling, Pietro opened it and saw within a 
picture of Allessandro. 

“I have trusted you,” said Luisa. “You, 
who say that you are my friend. You 
shall keep my secret, is that not true, 
Pietro?” 

“Do you love Allessandro?” asked Pie- 
tro. 

“You have no right to ask that.” 
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Pietro scanned Luisa’s face earnestly. 
He saw that if Luisa had answered his 
question she would have said “yes.” 

Very well! Pietro was pleased to find 
that his rival was only a poor young man, 
without friends—except Luisa—and he 
trusted that he would be able to make 
Luisa promise to be his wife. In the mean- 
time, he would watch Allessandro. 

From that time, Allessandro saw much 
of Pietro. The rich young man contrived 
many opportunities to be with Allessan- 
dro. Often he spoke about Luisa, and to 
see what his rival would do, praised her 
beauty and her goodness as only one might 
do freely who is an accepted lover or close 
friend, but Allessandro was a prince of 
dissemblers in the cause of love, and mani- 
fested no feeling for Luisa when Pietro 
was near. But when Pietro had gone 
away, Allessandro raged like a caged lion. 

“He knows that we are lovers,” so said 
Allessandro one day to Luisa. “How did 
he find that out?” 

‘He saw your picture in my locket.” 

“Did you show it to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“T am sorry, for he will make trouble 
for us, if he can.” 

“What then?” asked Luisa, archly. 

“T will kill him.” 

“No, no, Allessandro, you need not fear 
that I cannot keep him at a distance. But 
I cannot forbid him to come and see me, 
for then my father would suspect. You 
must not. speak of killing, Allessandro. If 
you are impatient, an alarm will be given 
to my father, and he would hasten a mar- 
riage, that he might fulfill his promise.” 

“Pietro shall never marry you, Luisa.” 

“T shall marry no one but you, Alles- 
sandro.” | 

The lovers embraced, when this avowal, 
for the one thousandth time, had been 
made. When love is young, repeated 
pledges of affection are dear to the ears 
of lovers, especially when they are ardent 
—and Italians. 

Luisa’s voice developed gloriously un- 
der the fostering and judicious care of 
Signor Bellini, who had been a great 
singer before he came to San Francisco 
to live. 

“T shall make our fortune,” so Luisa 
told Allessandro. Signor Bellini says that 
I shall sing so that the great managers 
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shall pay me what I want—what we wil!. 
You shall be my man of business, when 
the time comes, and you shall take the 
money and buy vineyards for us and they 
shall be, yes, as large as Pietro has, and 
we shall be very happy together, and no 
one shall keep us apart.” 

“Your father will not consent.” 

“Then I shall do as the Bible says, and 
leave father and home and kindred for 
your sake and be your true and loving 
wife forever.” 

Then Alessandro was very happy, and 
sang as he worked and waited with 
patience, as much patience as youth has, 
for the blessed time to come when their 
hopes might be fulfilled. 

Pietro noted the sign and hated him for 
the happiness that told all too eloquently 
the progress that Allessandro had made. 
For Luisa and her chosen one the days 
and the nights, in the light of this rosy 
dream, were filled with bliss. Pietro took 
a savage delight in torturing himself with 
jealousy, and he was with Allessandro 
more than ever. 

Allessandro did not fear Pietro, al- 
though he saw frowning hatred in Pietro’s 
eyes. He only laughed and sang even 
more gaily. Pietro had kept his promise 
to Luisa never to speak about the locket, 
but he grew more unhappy daily, so that 
his father noticed the change, and, guess- 
ing the cause, shrewdly arranged thai 
Luisa and Pietro should be married the 
coming Christmastide. 

It happened that on the day preceding 
the appearance of Luisa as Violetta in 
grand opera, Pietro and Allessandro were 
sailing together in through the Golden 
vate when the sun was sinking and when 
all fishing boats but theirs were at the 
Fishermen’s Wharf. They had drawn in 
the nets together in seeming peace. They 
had talked as calmly as if they were 
strangers. But now, homeward bound, 
minds of both were full of Luisa, and their 
jealousies were as fierce as the molten sun 
whose glare had so lately illumined their 
foamy track. 

The wind died, and the latten sails 
flapped idly. There were miles to be 
passed to get to the Fishermen’s Wharf. 
Then they must row, and they seized the 
oars, and with almost feverish energy 
pulled as they had never pulled before. 
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Allessandro was nearest the stern, and his 
back was turned to Pietro. The fury of 
the men was fed by the exercise that sent 
the blood bounding through their young 
veins. They tugged in silence, and their 
oars stirred up the phosphorescence of the 
waves so that they glittered in the dim 
light. 

Each stroke that they took carried Al- 
lessandro nearer to Luisa—blessed 
thought. The regular swing of the oars 
in the rowlocks became eloquent in their 
message to him. All sounds and sights 
brought joy to his expectant heart. Over- 
flowing with happiness, after the Italian 
fashion, he sang as they passed the chang- 
ing lights at Fort Point. The turning 
lantern of the lighthouse flushed his face 
the color of blood. Then the gleam from 
the white light of the lantern was thrown 
across the boat, and he seemed to have 
turned pale and ghastly with the trick of 
the light. 

Continually his spirits rose. Even when 
a bell that was swung by the motion of 
the waves, pealed from its sentinel watch 





on a sunken reet, its sepulchral warning 
sounds, its tolling, was hardly noticed, 
and the song grew stronger and more 
jubilant. Pietro watched and listened 
keenly. 

Thousands of lights in San Francisco’s 
homes, perched on sandy hills, came in 
sight as the boat glided on level keel on 
its journey. To Allessandro they seemed 
like friendly eyes looking at him. From 
the homes of wealth and culture, where 
they shone, the musical folk of the city 
would soon be going to the opera. Silks 
would rustle and jewels shine. Then the 
people would be breathless when the first 
sweet note of Luisa’s voice would ring 
through the auditorium where the great 
ones of earth had sung before her. Such 
wonder there would be. Changing his 
song, Allessandro made the air ring with 
a melody common to lovers—a folk song 
of Italy. 


“Dearest Love, I pledge my life to thee, 
Throughout this world and all eternity.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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Chafing Dish Cooking } 


Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, 
Clams and Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs and Welsh Rarebit 
are given an appetizing and 
( delicate relish by its use 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Bullders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable Information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of eir competitors and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Cjippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data tor speeches, essays, debates, 
etc. Special facilities for serving trade and 
class journals, railroads and large industrial 
corporations. 

We oon, through our staff of skilled 
readers more comprehensiye and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We alm give prompt and intelligent 
service | the owest price consistent with 
good work 
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Wet Weather Goods 


Buy the Best 


“GOLD SEAL” 


Rain-Coats, Oiled Clothing, 
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Rubber Goods of Every Description 


Goodyear Rubber Co, 


R. H. Pease, President 
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BY F. MARION 


A California Writer Scores Again. 
“His Wife,” by Warren Cheney. 
mae ERSONS OF a philo- 
mee «ss sophical turn are fond 
of reminding us that 
the novel has three 
elements—the charac- 
ters, the plot and the 
setting. A novelist 
who becomes famous 
usually does so by reason of his skill in 
emphasizing one or other of these three 
elements. The late Henry Harland, for 
instance, who wrote “The Cardinal’s 





Snuff-box” and “My Lady Paramount,”: 


laid most stress on character; Robert 
Louis Stevenson, when he wrote “T'reas- 
ure Island,” devoted most of his attention 
to the unraveling of the plot; and Warren 
Cheney—it is not altogether incongruous 
to mention him in the same sentence with 
Harland and Stevenson—is most convin- 
cing when he reproduces the atmosphere 
of the far North in the setting of his 
stories. 

For it is the setting, rather than the 
plots or the characters, which is the most 
remarkable thing about Mr. Cheney’s 
books. ‘The very sight of this, his latest 
work, seems to bring the . prospective 
reader nearer the pole. Cold green hills 
and white snow-drifts crowned by a chill- 
ing blue sky, constitute the artistically 
conceived cover, and the frontispiece is 
largely snow and all cold, for the human 
figures, despite their calorific grouping, 
look more icy than icicles. But the North- 
ern background of the story is not con- 
fined to the cover and the frontispiece. It 
permeates the book even to the final word 
of the final chapter, does this cold, ruth- 
less spirit of the North, and, more than 
anything else, weaves the destiny of the 
hurnan puppets who give to the book its 
semblance of life. :; 





GALLEGHER 


Impressionistic criticism has its dan- 
gers, but impressionistic criticism is the 
only criterion whereby to judge “His 
Wife.” How do you feel after you read 
it? Well, you feel cold, very cold. Your 
fingers are numb with the chill of the 
frost, and your eyes are sore from the un- 
ceasing glare of the snow-clad hills and 
the icefields. Your very mind is frozen. 
Its movements are sluggish and mechani- 
cal even as was the mind of Luka Antono- 
vitch: Strukof when he stood like some 
faithful, rugged dog guarding the stiffened 
body of his dead wife and warned off all 
interruption with the words, “She is not 
dead ; but she is not yet awake.” 

“His Wife” is undeniably the best 
novel that Mr. Cheney has thus far writ- 
ten. The plot is as well conceived as that 
of “The Challenge,” and more strongly 
and more artistically executed. The char- 
acters, too, are less freakish, and several 
of them, such as Pavel Pavelovitch and his 
wife, are really luminous creations. Bui 
the northern background is omnipresent, 
as real and as absorbing as in “The Way 
of the North.” 

(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $1.50.) 


* * * 
Another Problem Novel. 


“Hester of the Hills,” by Grover Clay. 

Given: A middle-aged man, polished 
and accomplished, who is determined to 
preserve his family name for future gen- 
erations; a strong, healthy, low-born, ig- 
norant country girl; the ready-made and 
rapid-fire “education” of the girl to meet 
the requirements of the man; their mar- 
riage and honeymoon. Now, can you 
guess the answer ? 

It should be interesting for the pros- 
pective reader of “Hester of the Hills” 
to try to work out the problem for him- 
self before he takes up the book to find 
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out how Grover Clay works it out. It 
should also be the best way to find the 
answer to the problem, for Grover Clay 
doesn’t carry his calculations far enough 
to get results. He states the problem un- 
usually well; anybody with an ounce of 
- sense and a grain of imagination cannot 
but understand the conditions before 
Grover Clay is through with him. But the 
answer, the real answer, Grover Clay 
resolutely refuses to give. 

It is just possible, however, that Grover 
Clay fancies he has discovered the answer 
when, as a matter of fact, he has found 
nothing more than a very unsatisfactory 
ending for a very unsatisfactory book. Let 
the reader judge. The girl soon discovers 
that she was married from a motive other 
than love, most appropriately flies off the 
handle and goes back to mamma. Now, 
mamma is not a bit glad to see her. Mam- 
ma has troubles of her own. She talks 
plainly to the young wife, who next morn- 
ing sends a telegram to her husband, and 
the telegram reads, “I’m coming back on 
number two.” That is the conclusion as 
Grover Clay works it out. 

But who can say that the telegram is 
the answer to the problem? All it shows 
is that the girl got tired of the man and 
left him, and then determined to make the 
most of him and go back. But what about 
the man? He hasn’t got tired of her— 
yet; but when he does—well, can you find 
the answer? 

“Hester of the Hills,” with this very 
manifest shortcoming and several others 
less obvious, is nevertheless a stimulating 
book. There is nothing of the Robert 
Neilson Stephens pink-and-blue romance 
about it, and with its contrast of sophis- 
tication and elemental passion, it grips the 
reader hard. We must lament that 
Grover Clay started something he could 
not finish. (L. C. Page & Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) 





Old San Francisco. 


“The Heart Line,” by Gelett Burgess. 

The sub-title of this novel is appropri- 
ately worded, “A drama of San Fran- 
cisco.” Old San Francisco, unvexed of fire 
and shock, lives again in these pages, and 
before the reader’s eye come and go the 
men and women who, by day and-by night, 


IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 





walked the streets of the city that was. 
“The Heart Line” is the most satisfactory 
picture of this city that has thus far ap- 
peared in novel form. 

But the greatest claim of Gelett Bur- 
gess on the attention of the reading pub- 
lic lies in something more than in the 
faet that he has written a book about 
San Francisco and written it well. He 
has also created a character, a character 
that is at once different and true—differ- 
ent from the stock type characters of mod- 
ern fiction and true to the environment 
whence she sprang and to the hazardous 
life she led. 

“The Heart Line,” indeed, might have 
well been called “Fancy Gray, Drifter.” 
There is something singularly fascinating 
and pathetic in the career of this light- 
hearted, irresponsible butterfly who flitted 
her pretty wings so joyously in the sun- 
shine and beat out her life against the 
hard wall of realities when the shadows of 
night had come. She is easily the domi- 
nant figure in the book. Perhance the au- 
thor intended otherwise, but builded better 
than he knew. 
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Eyesight. Restored 


Eyeglasses May be Abandoned 


A Wonderful Discovery That. Corrects 
Afflictions of the Eye Without. 


Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need of cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for the relief of most forms of 
disease, as a new method—the Actina treatment 
—has been discovered which eliminates the ne- 
cessity of former tortuous methods. There is 
no risk or necessity of ex- 
periment as many people 
report having been cured of 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids and other 
afflictions of the eye after 
being pronounced incur- 
able, through this grand 
discovery. 

Rev. C. Brunner, pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
writes: “So far your Actina has done me good, 
and my eyesight is greatly improved, and I have 
good hope that, by continuing, my eyesight will 
be restored.”’ 

Rev. W. C. Goodwin, Moline, Kas., writes: 
“My honest opinion of Actina is that it is one 
of the most marvelous discoveries of the age. 
It cured my eyes and cured my wife of asthma.” 
Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: “ ‘Ac- 
tina’ has removed cataracts from both my eyes. 
I can read well without my glasses. Am sixty- 
five years old.”’ 

Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: “I 
should have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.’ ”’ 

Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on 
application. ‘“‘Actina’’ is purely a home treat- 
ment and is self-administered. It will be sent 
on trial, post paid. If you will send your name 
and address to the Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 
68 B, 811 Walnut street, Kansas City,-Mo., you 
will receive, absolutely free, a valuable book— 
Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease. 




















A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautitie, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 
— Rash, and Skin Dis- 
33 eases and every 


PURIFIES 
as well as ff 










| plat blemish on 
No other beauty, and de- 
Cosmetic fam fies detection. It 


has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. a *. 
Sayre said 
lady “ the haut: 
on (a en 
“As you ladies. will use them, I colapamel 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.” 

For sale by all D sts and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Bu- 


rope. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 25 cents per box by mail. / 

GOURAUD’S OUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, rere 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


will do it.% 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Irving Institute and California Conservatory of Music 
2126-2128 California Street, San Francisco 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Music, La ages, te gy a mg Accredited by Univer- 

sities. Pu ol admit at any 
SS ELLA M M. PINKHAM Principal. 
California Consarealary of Music. Send for 
Catalogue. 


HERMANN GENSS, Director. 











— 







THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN WESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
eMISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific -Avenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 
The Fall term will open August 12, 1907. 














What. School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable informstion concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind ef school, address: 
American School and College Agency 
384,41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We prepare you for the bar in any State. Three 
Courses: College, Post Graduate and Business 
Law. Most modern method of instruction, com- 
bining theory and practice. 

ROVED BY BENCH AND BAR. 

We have a larger number of graduates in 
successful practice than all other correspond- 
ence schools combined. You can begin any time. 
Terms reasonable. Send for our catalogue, giv- 
ing synopsis of rules for admission to the bar 
in your State. Free on request. 


CHICAGO GORRESPONOENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
604 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. Established 1892. 











The Paul Gerson Dramatic School 


San Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of 
acting in America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge 
of San Francisco school. Positions secured. Six 
months’ graduating course. Write for catalogue, 
Native Sons’ Building, Geary and Gough streets, 
San Francisco. 





“Portraits and Portrait Painting,” by 
Estelle M. Hurll, is a survey of portrait 
painting from the Middle Ages to our 
own time. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with reproductions of masterpieces. 
(LL. C. Page & Co., Boston. $2.50.) 





IN THE REALM 


Mr. Burgess, exponent of the sulphitic 
theory, has naturally done another sul- 
phitic thing. This latest novel of his is 
incidentally an “expose” of the fake medi- 
ums, clairvoyants and spiritual healers 
who plied their lucrative profession in this 
city before the quake, and who probably 
do so still. It shows very thoroughly and 
convincingly how clever charletans gull 
the gullible. But it is not likely to do the 
gullible any good. Fools are fools, not 
because they are fooled once, but because 
they persist in being fooled all the time. 

(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $1.50.) 





Books in Brief. 


“The Man of Galilee,” by George R. 
Wendling, is a “new inquiry” into the per- 
sonality of Christ. The author examines 
the mental characteristics, the deeds and 
the relations of the Man of Galilee and 
reaches the conclusion that they were the 
mental characteristics, the deeds and the 
relations of a person more than human. 
The book is not a direct refutation of the 
works of Strauss, Renan and others, but, 
as it professes to be, a new treatment of a 
much-discussed topic. Mr. Wendling has 
in him nothing of the spleen of the aver- 
age controversial writer and marshalls his 
facts and draws his conclusions with a 
clearness and thoroughness that must win 
the respect of every reader. The only 
bit of adverse criticism we have to offer is 
that the treatment in places is rather too 
topical and fragmentary. This is the first 
volume in a series of six which are de- 
signed to discuss the relations of science 
and faith from the modern viewpoint. (Ol- 
cott Publishing Company, Washington, 
D. C. $3.00.) 





Earle Ashley Walcott, in “The Apple 
of Discord” (Bobbs, Merrill & Co.,. In- 
dianapolis), has written one of the strong 
fiction works of the year. It’s a rippingly 
strong novel, laid in San Francisco at the 
time of the sand lotters, Denis Kearney 
and the anti-Chinese agitation. The plot 
revolves around the life-long feud between 
two multi-millionaires, Colonel Wharton 
Kendrick and Old Peter Bolton. Peter 
Bolton, in order to destroy Kendrick, sup- 
plies rioters with funds. Kendrick’s home 


OF BOOKLAND. 


is attacked by a mob instigated by Bolton 
through hired assassins, and because a 
Chinese girl, “Moon Ying,” who had been 
brought there as a refugee from two rival 
Chinese tongs, both of whom claimed ow- 
nership of the girl, is in Kendrick’s home, 
the riotous attack proves serious. Ken- 
drick is wounded and goés into a long 
state of unconsciousness. The destruction 
of the Kendrick mansion on Nob Hill is 
only prevented by the faithfulness of 
Hampden, Kendrick’s ally, and the hero 
of the tale, while the fact that Hen- 
drick survives is due to the faithful nurs- 
ing of Miss Laura Kendrick. 

The story is chockful of incidents, clear- 
cut, well written, exciting. It holds the 
reader enthralled from start to finish, and 
when he is finished, it is with a gasp of 
regret. Many prominent figures in early 
San Francisco history are prominently 
brought out by Mr. Walcott, who, of 
course, knows the city like a book. 





Books of Interest. 


“The Congo and Coasts. of Africa” 
(Scribner’s), written and with photos by 
Richard Harding Davis. 

“English Literature and Society in the 
18th Century” (Putnam’s Sons), a series 
of lectures by Leslie Stephen. 

“Snow Bound,” Whittier; “Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” Oscar Wilde (H. M. Cal- 
well Co.), two classics, handsomely bound 
in small volumes for gift books. 

“Magda, Queen of Sheba” (Funk, Wag- 
nalls Co.), by La Roux and Van Vorst, a 
narrative of Solomon, translated from 
the Abyssinian manuscript. 

“T,incoln in the Telegraph Office” (Cen- 
tury), David Homer Bates. 

“How to Invest Your Savings” (Henry 
Altemus Co.), a book of timely interest 
to most. Written by Isaac F. Marcosson. 

“This Mystical Life of Ours” (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.), by Ralph Waldo Trine. 

“Wisdom for the Wise” (Dodge) a 
book of modern proverbs. Clever as Elbert 
Hubbard, but different. By Lorenzo Sosso. 

“Ellen Terry” (John Lane Co.) One 
of a series of illustrated biographies of the 
leading actors, actresses and dramatists. 
The most interesting account yet seen of 
Ellen Terry’s career. By Christopher St. 
John. 
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Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


“Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Tin Rollers 








“Christmas: Its Origin, Celebration 
and Significance as Related in Prose and 
Verse,” edited by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler, contains a large variety of excerpts 
from writers old and new, dealing with 
Christmastide. (Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. $1.00.) 








FRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 
We Ship on Approval without acent 
Se d-fosit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
lw and prepay /reight on ev: bicycle. 
- FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
ae and sundries. Do not buy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our w2Acard of prices and marvelous special fer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.. Dent. M-228 Chicago. lll. 








Interior Decoration } 


IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FULL OF IDEAS 


Decorating and Furnishing the 
Home correctly and tastefully is as 
necessary as dressing fashionably 
and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00a year 


Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


Clifford & Lawton, bs 
3 ord & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., New Von 














MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 
DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
Postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs a 
specialty Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MONEY 
MAILER 


to a 








BE A DOCTOR OF MECHANO-THERAPY, 


the wonderful new system of nealing. $3,000- 
$5,000 a year. We teach you by mail. Greatly 
superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Au- 
thorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms 
now. Write to-day for Prospectus free. AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 
410, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


‘Henry’sGalcined Magnesia’ 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
onan and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble. A mild.and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, atid the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British*‘Inland Revenue’’stamp, 














of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 


Ask your druggist for the genuine. 


while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
Lot this superior remedy. 





GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 

An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. | on receipt.of 25 cents 







i ond should know 
wonderful 
MARVEL Whirlin Spray 
The new Vaginal 8) By yrnee. In 

lection a 


~ Mate st Most Con- 
Pm venient. It cleanses 
instantly 





wie ble to ladies = 
e a 
My “Ee 284 ST., NEW YORK 














Retail and For 


Ilustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 





per box. HOPKINS, proprietor. 
37 Great Jones St., New York City. Marke St., San Franc isco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 
WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 
HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 
A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior 
cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room 








es traveling alone are assured of courteous ‘attention, 
300 rooms—200 with private baths. 


— 


OS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 


























YOUR 


BWINTER TRIP F 


made comfortable 
by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Traverses the sunny south between San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


BP 


Vestibuled Drawing Room sleeping cars. Dining service 
the best. Parlor observation car. Library. Cafe. La- 
dies’ lounging room. 


Bf 


Personally conducted family excursion parties between 
California and New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Washington every week. 


of 


Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans- 
New York Steamship Co.’s steamers for New York. 
Your choice of an all rail or sea voyage 


Southern Pacific 


TICKET OFFICE 


884 Market Street 14th and Franklin Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. Oakland, Cal. 
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Gontinental Building and Loan 


Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE MONEY 
ORDERS AND GOVERNMENT BONDS 


are bought largely for SAFETY. Building 
and Loan Association stock is bought for the 
same reason—SAFETY—and also because it 
pays a higher rate of interest. The Conti- 
nental Building and Loan Association pays 
6 per cent net per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary. 


Church near Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


aa 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guarentee Cambeahss< 6 os ssccciie de cc $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,428,855.93 
DepGere, Dee: BL, TOOT cccscecicsecs 36,907,687.50 
., fet errr re rrrer errr re 39,529,434.87 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; ‘Agsistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
A. H. Muller; ‘Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Chipndt, Daniel 
Meyer. Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, N. Walter, 

W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr. ty T. Kruse 
Sed W. S. Goodfellow. 

















M8! 117,216.58 | 
421,815.96 
966,989.74 
1,757,863.03 
2,62 1,235.82 
5,487,968.90 
M2! 9,468,822.40 


357! 11,421,498.35, § 
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most liberal 
security. 






Alaska Building, Seattle. 
Home of Scandinavian American Bank 


begins first of each month. 





**A Bank that enjoys the confidence of 

its own home folks to such an extent, 

as to make THESE FIGURES possible 

has clearly demonstrated its right. to 

the confidence af the public through- 
out, both state and nation.”’ 


In all American and European financial centers, 
the Scandinavian American Bank of Seattle Is 
recognized not only as a Safe Bank, but as one of 
the strongest banks in the Northwest, one of the 

most conservative In America. With Resources exceeding $12,- 
000,000.00 and a Reserve approximating $4,000,000.00, this bank 
.affords to its depositors the fullest measure of security; and the 
terms that are possible, consistent with that 


Banking 
By Mail 


No matter where you live you may Send year Deposit by Mail, and you 
will receive by return mail our bank pass book wi ith 

therein. Savings accounts opened from $1.00 up. 
Kklet mailed if desired. 


Scandinavian American Bank 
Alaska Building, Seattle, Washington 





















©O/ Compound 
Io Interest. 






the amount credited 
Interest at 4 per cent 
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ALONE IN ITS FIELD 


































The Living Age | 


is the only American Magazine exclusively devoted to the 
reprinting, without abridgment, of the most important and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Published weekly, it is able to present this material 
while the topics considered are still fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to 
Select from, it is able to present more important articles 
by well-known and brilliant writers than any other single 
magazine. It publishes 


ale en eC 


The Best. Fiction 
The Best. Essays 
The Best, Literary Criticism 
The Best. Travel Articles 
The Ablest. Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the 
reading matter is not smothered in advertising. The num- 
bers for a year contain as much as two of the four-dollar 
magazines. ' 

The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday 
without missing an issue for more than 63 years, and was Y, 
never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


Terms: $6.00 a Year 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00 














Tre LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street,, Boston , Mass 
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All About 
Ocean Shore Bonds 























Why they are an ideal in- 
vestment---safe and profitable - 











Pay $16 down, $10 a month. Net you 5,21 per cent 


This is the first time in the history of American railway bond selling 
that the public has been given an opportunity to buy bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100. 

Bonds are secured by a mortgage on the entire assets of the railway 
company and have first call on the profits of the road. Interest on the 
bonds is paid before the stockholders can get a cent of dividends, con- 
sequently bankers and financiers consider railway bonds as the safest 
possible securities. 

National Banks borrow money from the Government and give as secur- 
ity railroad bonds. 

Savings Banks, Trust Companies and estates usually invest their sur- 
plus funds in railway bonds. 

So far as their safety is concerned, bonds are more secure than stocks, 
for stocks only participate in dividends after the interest has been paid 
on the bonds. : 

Furthermore, these bonds are exempt from taxation—your investment 
nets you 5.21 per cent. 

Most bonds of railway companies draw but 4 per cent and 4% per cent, 
_ sell from $1,000 to $1,200 each, or, in other words, above their face 
value. 

Ocean Shore Railway Bonds are issued in denominations of $100 and 
are offered the public at $96 each on time payments. 

You can pay $16 down and are given a pass book in which you are 
credited with $16. Every month you pay $10 more and you are credited 
with the $10 in your pass book—just the same as the Savings Bank 
credits you every time you deposit money. 

When your pass book shows that you have paid $96 you are given a 
$100 bond and accrued interest to the amount of $2.50. 

From the time you pay the first $16 you get interest on your money. 
5 per cent interest on $100 bonds amounts to 5.21 per cent on $96, and 
consequently your bond draws interest at the rate of 5.21 per cent for 
thirty years. 

There is no safer or better investment than a gold railway bond secured 
by a first mortgage, and your intérest will be paid every May and Novem- 
ber at the office of the Mercantile Trust Company in California street, 
San Francisco. 

To buy a bond on the installment plan is to save a part of your earn- 
ings, and after a few months you will have acquired an interest bearing 
security that is considered a good cash asset. 

If you wish any further information, call at the office of the Ocean 
Shore Railway Company, where all the details of interest to investors 
will be carefully and willingly explained. 

There is no high-toned elegance about the Ocean Shore—everybody is 
welcome, and everybody can find obliging clerks to supply information. 


Help Develop San Francisco 























Write or call for booklet. and information 


Ocean Shore Railway Co. 


68 Eleventh Street, San Francisco. Telephone Market 46 
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THE LATEST INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES IS TO BE FOUND IN 


HAMILTON WRIGHT'S 


Handbook of the Philippines 











The volume contains in concrete form exactly 
what the Traveler, Exporter- Manufacturer and 
Investor wants to know. 


The “HANDBOOK OF THE PHILIPPINES” 
is intended to portray the islands as they are 
to-day, rather than as they have appeared in 
the trying crisis through which they have 
passed. The history-of the Philippines has not 
heretofore been neglected. Their interesting 
past has been chronicled by eminent writers; 
while their political (economic) perplexities have 
been detailed at great length by almost half a 
score of able writers. But of the Philippines 
to-day there are few sources to which the in- 
quirer may turn for detailed information; he 
can find no book treating of modern industrial 
conditions or interpreting the character of the 
people through the ready manner in which they 
are grasping a scheme of life which was un- 
known to them before the dawn of <iie 20th 
century. 

Mr. Wright presents in this volume an amaz- 
ing amount of information relating to the 
islands, of interest to the traveler and to all 


who have or contemplate having any commer- 
cial relations with them. 


The author’s observations of national life are 
acute and penetrating. Mr. Wright has pro- 
duced a book that is far above the common- 
places that some other observers have given us, 
and a book that is likely to be a standard for 
some time to come.—Argonaut. 


Mr. Wright’s attitude is definite without be- 
ing belligerent, and optimistic without extrava- 
gance. He lays stress on what has already been 
done by the American authorities toward the 
betterment of the Filipinos, and foresees a con- 
stant improvement under our supervision, lead- 
ing to more and more self-government on the 
part of the natives. A volume that should prove 
of service to the student and the traveler, and 
of particular interest to all Americans, whether 
they view with alarm, regard with pride, or 
consider with serious and unbiased thought our 
Eastern acquisitions.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. Nov. 9, 1907. 


NBT. 51.40 
Of All Booksellers 


A. G. McCLURG & GO. Publishers, Chicago 
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GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points 
of the compass, concerning tne 


BIGGEST # BRIGHTEST & BEST 


evening newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Fearless, Independent Editorials. Readable, Reliable News Items 


BEVERY EVENING THE TRIBUNE SUNDAY MORNING 


Largest evening paper on the Coast 
; Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts., Oakland 
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: A Song of Autumn 
and Other Porms 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 
California.” 


A story in rhyme giving a view of old time life in the West. One 
dollar per copy. 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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The 


Overland Monthly] 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1908: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. 


States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


binations may be for one or more persons. 
and fully. 


The prices cover postage anywhere in United 


The magazines in com- 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A* Regular 
American Boy 
Automobile , OS 
Bohemian 

Children’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 

Travel Magazine 
Harpers’ 

Madame 

National 

Pearson’s 

Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life 


Taylor-Trotwood 

Tomorrow Magazine " 
Woman’s Home Companion 
World To-Day 


CLASS B Regular Price. 
American Magazine with Suburban Life. .$2.00 
Broadway Magazine 1.50 
Country Gentleman 

Etude 

Musician 

Review of Reviews 

Searchlight 

Technical World 


Price. CLASS C 


Regular Price 


Ainslie’s 

Appleton’s Booklovers’ 
Automobile (weekly) 
Burr McIntosh 
Current Literature 
Forum 

Independent 
Lippincott’s 
Metropolitan (two years) 
Outing 

Smart Set 


CLASS D. 


San Francisco 
Argonaut 
Harper’s Weekly 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Harpers’ Monthly 
Century 
Scribner's 


News Letter 


Make Up Your Own Combinations 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $65.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 





TheOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 








The Overland Monthly's Big Four 


Special 
Sub’n 
Offers 


Overland Monthly 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 
Any two magazines in Class A. 
Overland Monthly 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 


in Class B. 


Overland Monthly 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 


in Class’ C. 
Overland Monthly 


San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 


in Class C. 








THE 
4 
FOR 
$4.95 
THE 


Any magazine in Class A and any magazine FOR 


$5.45 


THE 


Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 4 


FOR 
$5.95 


THE 
4 


Any magazine in Class B and any magazine FOR 


$6.45 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 











$35.50 [not $55 00] 


Buys this beautiful ‘“Napoleon’’ Bed 
No, 849 (worth $55 00) in Mahogany 
or Oak. Dresser to match, and hun- 
dreds of pieces in our large FREE 
CATALOG. Mailed on request. 


$34.75 [not $50.00] 


Buys this handsome high grade Com- 
bination China Closet and Buffett, No. 
576, (worth $50,00) Made of select 
Quartered Oak, any finish. French 
Bevel Mirror 24x18 inches. Length 56 
inches. Scores of other Buffets, Side- 
boards, Tables and Chairsin FREE 
catalog. 


BISHOP FURNITURE C0, GRAND, Pips 


SHIP ANYWHERE ‘‘ON APPROVAL"’ allowing furniture in your 
home five days, to be returned at our expense and money refund- 
ed if not perfectly satisfactory and ail you expected. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the Mississipi River 
and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that far toward 
points beyond. When answering this advertisement please state 
what articles you are interested in and we will quote you prices 
freight prepaid to your station. 


$28.75 (not $45) 


Buys this No. 1255 genuine Leather Couch (worth $45.00). Has beau- 
tiful Quartered Oak frame. full Turkish spring construction, best 
leather and filling. Extra large and comfortable. Length 78 inches, 


width 32 inches. 

WE FURNISH 
HOMES 

HOTELS,CLUBS, mae 
HOSPITALS nme 
v.M.G.A. 

AND OTHER 

PUBLIG 
BUILDINGS 

COMPLETE 


buys this No. 694 Hand- 

$19.75 some Mission Bookcase : $10.50 - 

(worth $30.00). You save $11.25 buys this large, beautiful and 
because we atk ae _ yg convenient Mission Writing Desk 

1. Made of Quarter ak, any a 

finish. Has adjustable shelves and (No, 735), worth wine. Made of 
heavy glass doors with artistic Quartered Oak, any finish. Height 
lattice design. Height 55 inches. 42 in. Width 30 in. You save 
Width, 44 in, 5.25 by ordering Direct. 

Our free catalog shows over 1000 pieces of fash- 
lonable Furniture. Everything from the cheapest 
that is good to the best made. It posts you on 
styles and prices.. Write for it to-day. 


Charis 


$24.76 (not $36) 


Buys this handsome, high-grade 
Dining Extension Table No. 626 
(worth $36), made of select fig- 
ured Quartered Oak. piano polish 
or dull finish. Top 48 inches in 
diameter. locks securely. Has 
ee hand carved claw 
eet. 


rey 


* 
-prrrrenre* 
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$22.50 [not $40] 

buys this la: ge, luxurious Colo- 
nial Rocker No. 1275 (worth $40), 
covered with best genuineleather. 
Has quartered Oak or Mahogary 
finish rockers, full Turkish spring 
seat and back. An ornament and 
Gem of luxury and comfort in 
any home. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 78-90 Ilona St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















MME. TETRAZZINI 








‘at 






Who has made such a furore both in Europe and at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York, writes this 
letter about the AUTOPIANO: 


“Gentlemen :—The Autopiano is a blessing to humanity. It should be in 
every home, for it brings with it the culture and refinement which only the 
compositions of the great masters afford. I find I can play the great operas 
with the same feeling and expression with which I sing them. a love to 
play it—it is wonderful—there is no self-playing piano to equal it.’ 

Faithfully yours, 
Prima Donna, Menbattan Opera Co. LUIZA TETRAZZINI. 








@ The player-piano is dominating the musical world. 

@ The marvel of an instrument that would supply the musician’s 
technique was a long time winning the approval of artists; but it 
has been so constantly demonstrated that the most thoroughly ar- 
tistic effects were possible, limited indeed only to the temperament 
of the performer, that to-day the highest musical artists approve of 
the AUTOPIANO and enjoy it perhaps more than those who 
know less about music. 

@To be able to secure the endorsement of the great artist quoted 
above, who has achieved such tremendous success abroad as well 
as in America, is abundant proof of its musical excellence. 

@We shall be glad to show you this handsome instrument and 
demonstrate it for you at your convenience. Not only is the price 
of the AUTOPIANO very low—far less than that of any instru- 
ment approaching its artistic qualities—but it is sold when desired 
on easiest terms of payment. 


EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


1130 Van Ness Avenue, !220 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 
Oakland Stockton San Jose Eureka 



























